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Naturally, when your students have learned on the machines they 
are most likely to use later on the job, they will do better work 
be more valuable to their employers. 


And that’s why training students on a Burroughs is so practical 
. 50 logical. 


Burroughs machines are found wherever there’s business. For ex- 
ample—24 of America’s leading companies have bought 40,003 
Burroughs Calculators and that’s only a small part of the total in use. 


Burroughs basic business machines—adding, calculating, bookkeep- 
ing and accounting—are ideally suited for classroom use. They fea- 
ture Operating ease and simplicity, combined with extra-durable con- 
struction and remarkably low maintenance costs—the same features 
that have made them standard equipment in so many businesses. 


It’s easy to give your students the right start, when you standardize 
on Burroughs, Call your Burroughs man for full information—see 
the yellow pages of your phone book—or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Learning the Burroughs Calculator,” 
a 68-page manual complete with drills 
and tests, is now available to public 
and private schools. 


One copy of the manual, providing 
80 hours of practice material, is sup- 
plied with each Calculator purchased. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
at nominal cost. 


For schools offering longer courses, 
Calculator Practice Drills” and “ Ad- 
vanced Addition Practice Problems” 
can be obtained to expand courses 
up to 300 hours. 


Burroughs 


ADDING MACHINES « CALCULATORS 


September 29, 1932, at the post office at East 
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modern filing techniques more economically 


Remington Rand Identic Prac- 
tice Sets (Vertical) will give 
your students thorough, real- 
istic preparation for commercial 
filing. There’s no better equip- 
ment, regardless of price. 
Identic costs — on a long range 
basis — usually are less than 1¢ 
per student —and you get —free 
— 8 valuable aids for testing, 
grading and visual instruction, 
including the teacher’s manual. 

The new 5th edition of the 
textbook ‘‘Progressive Indexing 
and Filing” includes descriptive 
material about the various sys- 
tems of filing, and practice 
instructions for use with the 
various indexes. The textbook, 
“Visible Records — Their Place 


, 


in Modern Business,” includes 
descriptions of the 5 major rec- 
ords used in business,- together 
with instructions for practice 


with these records. 
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4 Wt hE. 
American Institute of Records Administration, Room 1798, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the items checked belou 


Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Vertical Filing 
Free literature on Identic Practice Sets — Visible Filing 
Free movie “It Must Be Somewhere” 
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10-KEY or FULL KEYBOARD— 


MONROE simplifies teaching BOTH 
...with its Unique Teaching Aids! 


celled machines (both full keyboard and 10-key ) 
... plus teaching courses developed by Monroe 


Monroe Adding Machines are well-known, 
widely preferred, both in business and in com- 
mercial education. The full keyboard model 
with Monroe’s famous Rhythm-add Course has 
had spectacular success in schools everywhere. 
Now Monroe's brand new 10-key machine with 
its equally effective course completes your 
office training curriculum. 

Here’s the complete answer to simpler, better 


teaching of adding machine methods. Unex- 


from suggestions of teachers themselves! 

In these highly competitive days when students 
must learn to operate both types of adding 
machines, Monroe’s exclusive teaching aids help 
students learn easier, faster. They get the better 
jobs, make a finer impression for their schools 
wherever they go. For further information con- 


sult a local Monroe representative now. 


MONROE CALCULATING * ADDING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Ethics in the Private Business Schools 


HERE recently have been rumblings among private business school administrators about 

unfair practices of competitors. In a period of declining enrollment, any sharp practice, no 
matter how faint in its grayness, is looked upon as being the deepest black. ‘The very slight in 
crease (about three per cent) in private school enrollment this year has not been sufficient to bring 
back prosperity to most private business school men. 

Competition has always been the characteristic of private business school education, That is 
what makes it so desirable to continue private business school work as a foil against the non 
competitive public school business education. Therefore, all forms of worthy competition must 
be looked upon by objective evaluators as desirable. Two current practices are particularly an 
noying to some private business school operators. 

The first practice under criticism is the short course. Obviously if a private business school 
can keep a student for two years and give him a thorough training, there is more money in the 
service and greater opportunity for high level placement. Nevertheless, in our current market, 
students are impatient with long courses. When anyone can get a job the student feels that he is 
being quite noble when he takes even a short course. If a six-week course can help a prospective 
employee do better on the job, it must be looked upon as legitimate no matter how much it disturbs 
the accustomed practices of other school men. 

In fact, it is probably the height of time that many private business school men be disturbed 
Their notion that they are rendering a service in teaching the traditional shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping in the manner they were accustomed to teaching it in 1900 is absurd. Newer 
ind more efficient techniques for teaching shorthand have been developed. Many new office ap 
pliances are being used in offices for which most private school people fail to train. Bookkeep 
ing techniques on the job have been revolutionized. Many prospective employees only need a few 
weeks of intensive training on‘a particular machine. Specific types of in-training courses which 
will correct bad on-the job practices need to be developed 

There are still great opportunities in the private business school area, but these opportunities 
are not available to those who wish to tread the paths of their grandfathers. Ideally related busi 
ness understandings and attitudes should be taught along with the skills, but for the usual pri 
vate business school to attempt this, except in a fragmentary manner, is sheer romanticism. Most 
private business schools must cut every possible corner and teach only the absolutely necessary 
skills if they are to keep their students. That is why there is also need for public high schools 
as well as private business schools. 

\ second practice that is condemned by some private school people are the so-called term schools 
lhe proprietor sends a promoter to a near-by smaller community who whips up a short course, 
brings typewriters and any other minimum equipment necessary from the large city, sends his 
teacher, and, when the course is over, goes on to give his term school in another community 
This practice is supposed to, and in some cases no doubt does, drain students from regularly estab 
lished full-time schools. Nevertheless, if the training given in the term school is legitimate and if 
no false promises are made, no one has the right to complain against the zeal of the proprietor who 
goes outside his community 

The basic problem of course is the honesty and truthfulness of the proprietor using thes 
newer practices. False statements are bad for all. They are immediately bad for the competi 
tor who tries to tell the truth; they are bad for the whole field of private business school educa 
tion because they lower the status of private school education and they are ultimately bad for 
the proprietor himseif. Of course in our American scene we do not measure the truthfulnes 

(Continued on page 198) 
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OPEN YOUR MIND TO THIS MODERN 
MIRACLE OF DICTATION...TIME-MASTER! 


Forget whatever you thought of dictating machines in 
the past 

Open your mind to today’s invention, fathered by elec- 
tronics, mothered by plastics, planned for now . . . and 
tomorrow, 

No bulk, no speaking tube, no cylinders, no dises lis ‘ 
nothing old-fashioned about TIME-MASTER. Its tiny micro- 


phone gives you instant, conclusive control of your work, 


Red plastic Dictabelts, exclusive with TIME-MASTER, make 
possible the simplest, clearest dictation which secretaries 


transcribe today! 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 


Start... stop... record... play back ... at the touch of 
your thumb. 

Here at last is the all-purpose dictating machine, un- 
rivaled for office, home, and travel use. No taller than a 
king-sized cigarette, it covers just the area of a letterhead. 
rIME-MASTER’s heart lies in Dictaphone’s exclusive one-time 
Mailable, fil- 


transcribed, 


recording medium, the red plastic Dictaber 
able, Dictabelt is so inexpensive it’s used on 
and thrown away. 

On Dictabelts your voice comes over crisp... never 


muffled... syllable-clear . . . never blurred. 

Today, trained secretaries should be proficient in 
machine transcription. Are your students getting this 
training? . . . Mail the coupon for details of the 
Dictaphone SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the 


course in TIME-MASTER transcription. 


A New Neri ren 


<i / 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone 


SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Send in the coupon now! 


DictapHone Corroration, Dept. JB 24 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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On F. G. N.’s Receipt of the John Robert Gregg Award 


HE editorial staff of the JourNAL oF Business Epucarion congratulate Professor 

Frederick G. Nichols who was presented with the first John Robert Gregg Award at 
the annual banquet of the National Business Teachers Association in St. Louis on De- 
cember 30, 1953.* Since 1899, Professor Nichols has been active in the field of business 
education; that is a span of 54 years. His entire professional life has been devoted to a 
sincere effort to effect improvements in business education. In his acceptance speech Pro- 
fessor Nichols reminded his audience, he has “taken the initiative in focusing attention 


Paul S. Lomax Presents Award to F. G. Nichols While NBTA President H. T. Barnes Looks On 


on some weaknesses in our field of training, particularly through my column in the 
JOURNAL OF Business Epucation, ‘Criticism, Comment, and Challenge’.”’ 

Statements reflecting Professor Nichols’ philosophy and achievements are sprinkled 
throughout his acceptance speech: 

“No man or woman can accomplish much in any field of endeavor unaided by his 
associates directly and by his contemporaries indirectly . . . I probably have recog- 
nized the rightness of more innovations started by others and have worked longer 
and harder for their general adoption than have most of my contemporaries. . . . I 
have been a severe critic of what I believe to be bad in business education. ... I have 
been able to like people even when I had to reject their views.” 

Closing with a tribute to Dr. Gregg, Mr. Nichols suggested that the “award in the fu- 
ture might not only be a reward of achievement but also a stimulant to greater effort on 


the part of every man and woman in our most important field of education.” 


* See item on page 178 of the January issue of this magazine, 





Three sound reasons why Royal 
is the leader in schools 


fe INSTRUCTOR Wants a typewriter that is easy to 
teach on. She wants a machine that is easy for the 
student to learn on. 

Royal is built with the instructor and typist in mind. 
There you have reason number one. 
Typewriters must be durable for school use. Royal has 
never compromised with quality. It is the finest, most 
rugged precision writing machine ever built. It takes 
less time out for repairs and causes less interruptions 
in student typing schedules. Maintenance costs are 
gratifyingly lower. 
There you have reason number two. 


And service is the third reason. Royal has more than 
900 service centers. Royal offers free instructional 


UYAL 


STANDARD «+ ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


demonstrations and provides students with a wealth of 
typing and teaching-aid materials. Royal provides 
highly skilled typewriter maintenance. 

It naturally follows that Royal is the number one 
typewriter in schools and has been for years and years. 


Remember: In business Royals are preferred 24 to 1 
by those who type. Surely, you’ll want your school to 
use the business world’s favorite typewriter. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N.Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demon- 


stration of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 
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C' IMPARING our own education 
al system, which is a result of sev 
eral centuries of trial and error, with 
the Japanese system that has been 
slowly developing for the past two 
thousand years, the change that took 
place in Japanese education over a 
few short years after 1945, was some 
thing of a miracle. 

After ten months of constant study, 
and conferencing 


travel, visitation 


with Japanese educators, I hav 


gained a great deal of respect for Ja 
pan and its educational system 

The present system was brought in 
to being during the period of United 


States occupation, and through the 


services of hundreds of American ed 


ucators, a system evolved which was 


patterned after the most acceptable 


modern practices in “Education for 


Democracy”. The system follows 


the 6-3-3 plan and the curricula 
closely resembles our own. Adapta 
tion to a new environment was left 


to the Japane S¢ 

The object of this article is briefly 
to point out what was done by the 
United States team of educators, how 
it was received, and what is happen 
Although I do not 
purport to have the power to for 


ing to it today. 
see the future of Japanese education, 
I do have a number of ideas about 
what may happen if certain forces, 
presently at work, continue to grow 


in influence. 
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“The future of Japanese education rests, as ours does here in the United 
States, with those hard-working, far-seeing educators who are giving tire- 
lessly of their time and energies to the study and understanding of a better and 


more functional educational system." 





Marsdon A. Sherman 


Chico State College, Chico, California 


[his miraculous change was made 


possible by two prevalent character 
istics of the Japanese people. ne: 
they had been taught to obey, unques 
tioningly, for thousands of years; 
therefore the change was a matter of 
the that 


question Or 


doing things were recom 


mended without con 


troversy; and two: the Japanese 


people admire the United States and 


would like very much to be able to 
gain the prestige in the Orient that 
we enjov in the West hey con 
sidered the American variety of ed 


ucation to be the key to our success 


and accepted it with the hope that 
it would be the key to theirs 
Changes took place from the uni 


versity level to elementary school and 


from one end of Japan to the other. 


very community, large or small, 


took to the new with the 


prog 
grace and anticipation of a new bride 


threshold of 


that 


being carried across the 


her future home Any difficulty 


could have reared its ugly head at this 
time was immediately overshadowed 
by the faith these people put in Amet 
ican educators to make the sun ris« 
once more over their despairing land 

Much of this hope and faith still 
lives in the hearts of these fine people 
expected, a few 


doubt 


while, as might be 
begin to question and show 


about 


the expected outcome, Uni 
loathe 


to throw away their old lecture notes 


versity prefessors, who were 
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German 


the cherished 


(discipline) system of the university, 


and discard 
were the first group to show dissatis- 


faction. The new wrapper, complete 


with ribbon and address label, was 
retained, but underneath all this, 


things snapped back into the original 
routine almost immediately 


The 


struggling to hold on to the new cut 


senior high schools are. still 


ricula There is, however, a group 


of administrators who feel that things 


are not as they should be and show 
rather more resentment toward the 
svstem than it warrants \side from 
the fact that one group pre ( lor 
the return to the old system, one of 
the major problems with the educa 
tion system left in Japan e hands 


lies in the fact that we handed them 


a tool, but we didn’t remain long 
enough to show them how to use it. 
\s a result, adaptations to Japanese 
environment are not being made with 
degree of “know how,” hence 


any 
the present dissatisfaction. [lemen 
tary amd junior high school education 
rather smoothly 


are floating along 


and the people in charge are showing 
more understanding than those on the 
higher levels of education 


With all the hundreds of edu 


sent to Japan from the United States 


itors 


during the occupation, it is interesting 


to note that not a single busine ed 


ucator was among them. Japan is a 


nation completely dependent upon 
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commerce and industry and with hun 
dreds of private and public commer 
cial high 


area of education was there to help 


schools but no one in this 


them make the change. 


Current Problems 
Some of the major problems aris 
ing out of this new system of educa 


tion stem mainly from the fact that 


first, the Ministry of Education needs 


training in new administrative 


sys 
tems and procedures; second, there 
is a tremendous lack of professional 
training on the part of many of the 
teachers; third, there is an over 
whelming inadequacy of textbooks ; 
fourth, there means of 


are no com 


munication among teachers, such as 
we have in our state and national as 
sociations.* There is litthe wonder 
that they 


Interestingly 


have problems. 
enough, questions 
are now being raised for the first 


time Japan is no longer an occu 


those 
The 
inadequacies are becoming apparent. 
There 
like our own old-school academicians, 
the 


there are 


pied country, and there are 


who are “trying their wings”. 
are also the reactionaries who, 
“men 


the 


parents and teachers who now, seeing 


feel that youth needs only 
tal dis iplines” and 
this new educational system in oper 
ation for the first time, begin to view 
some of its aspects “with alarm”, 
Some of the things that parents, 
teachers and administrators are ques 
tioning are these: first, parents are 
apprehensive over coeducation. They 


feat (This is, of 


course, for Western consumption. ) 


a moral problem. 


What they really see is the tumbling 
old 


men were considered superior 


which 
Now 


are 


of an social structure in 


under the new system women 
gaining (slowly) a place of equality. 

Second, there is a real problem in 
the lack of proper teacher training 
\uthorities tell 


universities 


centers will you 


there are dozens of 


‘Lt Col. § Joseph DeBrum, 
Business it San Francisco State College, was 
three months by the army in 1951 
curriculum work He did an excel 
lent job in the extremely limited time he had at 
his disposal 

*? DeBrum organized a Business Education Coun 
cil while in Japan, but it has deviated from its 
intended purpose to become an exclusive clique of 
administrators with little purpose beyond 
having tea together once or twice a year It does 
absolutely nothing for classroom teachers 

* Ede Minister Kiyohide favors revival of study 
of Chinese classics and Japanese fencing in the 
high school curriculum, 


Professor of 


sent over tor 
to carry o1 


seven 
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throughout Japan where teachers can 


go for training, in-service or other 
wise: but when teachers attend these 


institutions, they get nothing con 
cerning the science of teaching. If 
they are “math” teachers they get 
more math, but the techniques of 
teaching are conspicuous by their ab 
sence. 

Third, the Administrators’ greatest 
problem is cutting the “red tape” to 
Bud 


gets are set up for each school only 


get funds from the Ministry. 


a month or two at a time, and a re 
quest for the slightest expenditure re 
quires a long series of letters, filling 
of forms. and finally a personal visit 
to the Ministry. This is probably the 


gravest problem of all at present. 
Administrators have turned to their 


P.T.A. 


money to repair roofs, fix fences, 


group in many instances for 
and other items rather than spend 
weeks getting a small sum for badly 
needed repairs through government 


channels. 


Developing Leadership 

The end result of the entire oper 
ation looks at though America put a 
tool in the hands of the Japane Se, 
“Education for Democracy”, but they 
didn’t have time to properly demon 
strate its use. The Japanese are do 
ing remarkably well under the cir 
cumstances, but they are still figura 
tively turning this tool over and over 
trying to figure out which is_ the 
proper end to use. 

There 


help Japan establish her educational 


is still hope that we could 


system on a practical basis if we were 
able to bring outstanding teachers and 
United 


for training and observation. 


States 

The 
bungling on the part of the United 
States 


administrators to the 


Commission of Education in 
Japan has gone a long way toward 
educational matters 


making worse 


and stretched international relations 
to a point where many fine educators 
in Japan are beginning to react nega 
tively toward the present system. 

I happened to have been drafted 
into one of the groups that was as 
signed the task of choosing thirty-six 
Japanese teachers and administrators 
to be sent to the United States for 
six months for training and observ 


ing in American schools. The politi- 
cal chicanery and horsetrading that 
went on between the Japanese Min- 
istry and the United States officials 
of the Commission was crude and dis- 
tasteful to a point of nausea. 

Of the 
field of 
single one turned out to be a well- 


the 


not a 


fourteen chosen from 


business education, 
known or an outstanding teacher.* 
Nor had any one of these fourteen 
teachers an awareness of problems in 
Most had 


solutely no concept of the number of 


Japanese education. ab- 
graduates in their school, the jobs 


these graduates received nor any 
idea of the part they as teachers were 
taking in the training of young men 
and women for a useful place in the 
community. 

In traveling about Japan I had met 


many fine business teachers who 
would have profited immeasurably by 
observation in United States schools. 
At least a dozen of these qualified 
people applied for consideration and 
their applications were never sub 
mitted to the committee. Those con 
sidered were obviously coached before 
they came for the interview, and they 
turned out to be hand picked stooges 
who were manipulated like puppets 
by the Ministry of Education. The 
United States Commission “experts” 


were hoodwinked and allowed them 


‘ 
selves to be led around by the nose 


in accepting age limitations and other 
restrictions that precluded any of the 
real potential leaders in Japanese ed- 
ucation from being included on the 
original national lists. 

The most farcical step was the first 
one in which school boards recom 
mended the original list of candidates. 
the Min- 


istry before it was ever submitted to 


This list was screened by 


the Commission, and then the Com- 
mission did its preliminary screening 
on the basis of the recommendation 
(required to be written in English) 


of the local school board. This re- 


sulted in eliminating all candidates 


whose school board members were 


deficient in English. It had no bear 
(Concluded on page 205) 


*A number were “ringers,” i.e., a social studies 
teacher was put in as an agricultural economist 
an English teacher as a commercial English 
teacher; an administrator as a science teacher, 
and a non-teacher who worked as an advisor to a 
board of trustees was also included 
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“Far from being apprehensive at the 
thought of instructing the modern way, 
the teacher should look forward to the 

satisfactions of turning out better typ- 

; ists with higher earning power in less 

















































time." 


TEACHING 


achieving truly high output and ac 
curacy. [very experienced teacher 
can rattle them off almost in one 
breath: improper carriage return; re 
locating home keys; uneven touch, 


especially at the edges of the key 


The Remington Electric Type 
writer was primarily designed to meet 
the demands of modern business for 
greater output with handsome, con 


sistent printwork. Volume of paper- 
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on manual keyboards, becomes of no 
consequence on the electric keyboard ; 
the most delicate pinkie has more than 
enough strength to strike a letter or 
function key with sufficient force to 
unleash the power waiting to carry 


out the desired operation. 


have been the despair of 


teacher.~ The knack of flinging a 
heavy carriage back, letting go at the 
precise moment when momentum will 
still carry the carriage against its 


stops while the fingers fly back to the 










eo OR 


Mr. Pepe Instructing Electric Typing Class 


’ 
i ELECTRIC TYPING home keys ready to resume typing 
| demands much demonstrating and 
earnest practice. In some cases, no 
amount of training will overcome the 
Philip S. Pepe work and standards of appearance deficiency of a slender feminine wrist 
Remington Rand Inc., New York have increased so much in_ recent incapable of moving swiftly enough 
years that these improvements be to carrv out the evel 
came imperative. In developing a It’s poetic justice of a sort that the 
HI: typing teacher about to give machine to satisfy the need, the logi previously overworked pinkie now 
instruction on the electric type- cal approach was through these in has the satisfaction of taking over the 
writer for the first time might be in- efficient, hard-to-master operations of carriage return line space function 
clined to mild panic—after all, both — the manual keyboard. By eliminating simply by tapping the “CR” key. Fat 
quality and output of electric ma them, many of the obstacles to high more satisfying to the harassed teach 
chines are so superior to manual typing speeds were removed, and with er is the ease with which an entit 
methods that it seems logical to an- them went some of the typing teach-. class may be quickly taught to master 
ticipate teaching difficulties The er’s worst problems its use The “CR” key is simply 
truth is that the very features leading ‘learned’ as a reflex action, just as 
to such impressive production and Power for the Heavy Jobs are the alphabet keys 
lessened effort also greatly simplify Electrification was the answer, 
instruction. making power do the heavy work Touch—No Problem Now 
The traditional bugaboos that triggered only by a small effort of the The typing teacher’s most aggra 
plague student—and teacher—of fingers. For instance, the inherent  vating chore has always been the de 
manual touch-typing are the same weakness of the little finger, over velopment of even touch by a class 
: hurdles preventing all but the most come only by many hours of training room full of students, some of whom 
: skilful of professional typists from are genuinely interested in becoming 


proficient typists, and some of whom 
are not, lacking the stimulus of price 
of achievement Since the electri 
automatically makes a perfectly even 
impression this frustrating problem 


largely disappears, and even the lack 


f board ; misaligned capitals ; overtired Similarly, weak hands and wrists  adaisical and easily-discouraged stu 
: \ 
beginners many a_ dent take greater interest in his work 


A considerable advantage of the 


automatically controlled impression is 
that rhythm drill to the strains of 
march music (which has been known 


to strain tempers) is no longer a vital 











training. The dual 


finger rhythm 


part of touch 
goal of rhythm drill 
and even stroking—is still a desirable 
accomplishment for the electric typist 
in terms of the smoothness that pro 
motes accuracy, but is no longer the 
principal aim and worst problem of 
the teacher. 

The student taught on an electric 
typewriter will spend less time reach 
ing the stage of producing a page of 
It is 
not for entire classes to 
attain 20 and 30 WPM in as few as 
The great advantage 


acceptable copy at a fair rate. 


uncommon 


ten sessions 
of this shortened preliminary phase 
is that the 
time available for working on the fine 
Where 


the bulk of sessions in a typing course 


teacher has much more 


points of office typing jobs. 
used to be assigned to getting awk 
ward fingers to come down evenly on 
the right keys, with little time left for 
advanced training, the class working 
on electrics rapidly moves to the point 
of being ready for practical office 
jobs. This makes teaching a consid 
erably more pleasant and satisfying 


proposition, 


Easy Transition 


What of teaching the teacher? A 


short demonstration and an hour’s 


workout at the keyboard of a new 


electric when it is first installed in the 
school will cover the subject, For 


briefing and reference purposes, 


Remington Rand ftnakes available a 
booklet entitled “The 
B.i.A, Guide for Teaching Electric 


ryping,’ BEA standing for Business 


Complete 


The ex 
the 

electric 
The be 


student ac 


-ducation Advancement 


perienced typist accomplishes 


conversion from manual to 


machine in short order, 


ginning electric typist 
cepts the conversion to manual in a 
few hours, The only problem facing 
the teacher new to electric instruction 
is putting out of mind the old empha 


Far 


apprehensive at the 


sis on touch and even stroking. 


from being 


thought of instructing the modern 


way, the teacher should look forward 
turning out 


to the satisfactions of 


better typists with higher earning 


power in less time. 
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ETHICS 


(Continued from 


of statements with a microscope. 


Mild 


Certainly, the problem of honesty is 


“puff” is generally acceptable. 


not limited to the private business 
school. The high school to its own ill 
has often exaggerated its contribu 
tion to human welfare and many col 
leges grossly exaggerate the money 


value of a college degree. 


Blatant statements about the ability 
to learn from scratch to take high 
speed dictation in a very few weeks 
are not mere “puffs”; they appear to 
be downright dishonesty. It is trite 
to say “Judge not, lest ye be judged” 
“Do come to court with 


and you 


IN THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


page 191 } 


clean hands ?” 
between tolerable exaggeration and 
should be 


There is a difference 
falsehood. Falsehood 
vigorously attacked by every means 
possible by private business school 
administrators with the full support 
of their public school colleagues and 
of businessmen in general. 

Let us not, however, condone criti- 
cism of competency. In a competi- 
tive field there will always be new- 
comers who are alert. They should 
not be attacked under the guise of 
seeking truth. Newer practices that 
the 
mended just as strongly as false prac- 


serve students should be com- 


tices should be condemned. 
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COLONIAL COUPLE 


by Cecile Marcoux 
Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire 


The well-executed sampler shown above was typed solely with the small ‘'x," 


the old 


traditional stand-by of the keyboard artist. The picture is given depth and taken out of 
the silhouette class by the correct interspersion of white spaces among the approximately 


3,000 "x's." 


using the small "x." 


Of course, the variable line spacer was used to advantage—a "must" when 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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Since many of the important factors in 
the control of business operations and 
in the making of decisions may be ex- 
i pressed quantitatively, the method of 
statistical analysis is logically applica- 
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ble to business problems. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


John R. Stockton 


The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


B' SINESS statistics is merely an 
application of statistical analysis 
to the specihe problems encountered 
in business. Statistical analysis has 
been defined as “the application of 
technical operations and_ theoretical 
considerations to the compilation, 
presentation, discussion, and _ inter 
pretation of numerical data.”* Since 
many of the important factors in the 
control of business operations and 
in the making of decisions may be 
expressed quantitatively, the method 
of statistical analysis is logically ap 
plicable to business problems. 


Business Data 

The best known application of the 
quantitative method in business is 
accountancy. The accounting records 
prov ide a systematic method of sum 
marizing the effect of transactions on 
the financial conditions of the busi 
ness, and consist entirely of numer- 
ical data. The field of business sta- 
tistics includes all the numerical data 


used by 


businessmen not properly 
classified as accounting. This will in 
general include all factors affecting 
the business in some way, except the 
changes in the assets, liabilities, and 
net worth of the concern. 
Statistical data may be internal, 
as for example, the classification of 
employees by ages, required for an 
* Kurtz, Albert K., and Harold A. Edgerton, 
Statistical Dictionary of Terms and Symbols 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 193 
p. 167 
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insurance plan; or the facts needed 
may be external, such as information 
on business conditions and markets. 
Statisticians differ in the importance 
they place on internal and external 
data; it appears that both fields are 
important phases of the subject, and 
that their 
pends upon the specific situation 


relative importance de 


Statistical Analysis 

There are occasions when the data 
collected does not need further an 
alysis to render it useful, but in a 
far greater number of cases the data 
needs further analysis before it will 
provide all the help possible in a 
given situation. After the necessary 
anaivsis has been performed, there 
is left the final and most important 
step, the actual use of the informa 
tion furnished by the analysis. Obvi 
ously the aim of all statistical work 
should be the furnishing of informa 
tion that will be of use to the busi 
nessman—all the technical processes 
of collecting, summarizing, and an 
alyzing data point to this eventual 
use of the information secured. 


Interpretation of Statistical Data 

While the problems of collecting 
and analyzing statistical data are 
largely problems for the statistician, 
this last step of using the results in 
the conduct of a business must be 
done almost entirely by the business 
man himself. The use of the results 












of statistical analyses is simply part 


f the process of making decisions 
ind operating a business, and since 
it is not a separate function, it 1s 
practically impossible for the busi 
nessman to delegate it to the statisti 
cian in the business, even if the con 
cern has a man trained in the tech 
nical processes of statistical method 

The use of statistical data is 
simply an integral part of the whole 
process of business management and 
cannot easily be treated separately, 
In other words, the business execu 
tive must use, apply, and interpret 
the results of statistical analyses. He 
is not expected to be an expert in 
collecting data or in the technical 


problems of analysis. But modern 
business does require that the busi 
nessman be able to use and interpret 
intelligently the results of statistical 
analyses. The complexity of modern 
business has made it imperative that 
the businessman make use of this 
modern type of information. 

The facts on which executives 
dealing with problems of marketing, 
finance, or general administration 
base their decisions are of such a 
nature that statistical methods will 
usually have to be used to the ex 
clusion of the more precise experi 
mental method, which has been ce 
veloped in the physical sciences. De 
cisions are frequently made with the 
knowledge that essential facts are 
missing or are only partially known, 
but the limitations of time and 
money may necessitate making the 
best decision possible under the cir 


cumstances, 


Type of Course Needed 
On the basis of the preceding out 
line of the pla e of statistical methods 
in business management, what should 


be the aims and content of a course 
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in statistics taught to students in 
schools of business administration ? 
Such a course has become a part of 
the curriculum of most schools of 
commerce, frequently being required 
for the bachelor’s degree. 

\ large percentage of students of 
business administration merely plan 
to ‘go into business,” which usually 
means they aspire to a managerial 
position of some kind, The propor- 
tion planning to become technical ex- 


Most 


administration 


perts is undoubtedly small. 


schools of business 
training in ac 
the 
ones extend this professional train 


offer 
counting, and 


professional 
some of larger 
ing to other subjects. However, most 


technical experts come from tech 
nical schools, and business concerns 
ive more and more looking to the 
administration 


schools of business 


for junior executives who have the 
ibility to rise to executive positions 
in the future. 

If college training for business is 
to a large extent training for man 
werial positions, how does the course 
itt business statistics fit into this pro 
gram?’ The wide acceptance of busi 
ness statistics as a basic part of the 
commerce curriculum is undoubtedly 
the result of the recognition of the 
fact that 
important tool of business manage 
that 
trying to 


statistical analysis is an 


ment. There is no indication 


schools of business are 
make a statistician out of every stu 
dent who takes the course in sta- 
tistics, 

If the course is to be taught in 
to be of 


businessman, it 


such a way as maximum 
usefulness to the 
must stress the ways of using sta- 
tistical data in the control of business 
operations and in the making of busi 
ness decisions. It is important that 
the businessman understand _ the 
methods of analyzing data so he can 
understand the significance of the 
results of the analysis and apply 
these results to the problems con 
fronting him. It is also important 
that the student who hopes some day 
to be an executive be made to realize 
that in almost every problem that 
irises there is the possibility that 
there is some help to be had from 
the available statistical data, Often a 
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decision is made without the execu- 
tive responsible for the decision even 


realizing that there might be im- 
portant data available on the problem 


that he is overlooking. 

Merely developing the habit of 
looking for quantitative data on a 
subject is not all that is desirable, 
for it is of course important that the 
businessman be able to understand 
and make the that is 


available in such profusion on so 


use of data 


many problems. 


In many cases all the necessary 
analysis of the data has been per- 
formed and all the user of the data 
needs do is apply the information to 
his specific problem. A typical ex- 
ample is the information on the 
changes in business conditions. The 
last thirty-five years have witnessed 
a tremendous expansion in the in- 
formation available in published form 
on business conditions, but here it is 
necessary first that the businessman 
be conscious of its existence, and 
that he understand 
Most of the 


published as index numbers; some- 


then what it 


means. information is 
times the series is adjusted for sea 
sonal variation, and sometimes for 
trend. To the person with an under 
standing of the process used in mak- 
ing the adjustment for seasonal vari 
ation and for trend the meaning of 
a series with such adjustments 1s 
perfectly obvious. But without this 
understanding the series probably is 
meaningless. In order to make use 
of the data that is available on this 
important subject it is mecessary 
that a 


standing of the technique of time 


businessman have an under 
series analysis. 

The essential question with regard 
to the teaching of business statistics 
much _ business 


appears to be how 


students who do not intend to be- 
come statisticians should learn about 
the purely technical aspects of sta 
tistical analysis. If the purpose of 
the course is to teach a businessman 
to understand the statistical analysis 
he will encounter, it might be argued 
that the course should concentrate on 
the interpretation of statistical data 
and the results of statistical analysis, 
to the exclusion of any performance 
of actual statistical computations. 


There seems to be almost unam- 


mous among business 
school faculties that the purpose of 


the course in statistics is to make the 


agreement 


students of business aware of the 
value of statistical analysis in the 
solution of problems of business, and 
to give them sufficient acquaintance 
with the methods of analysis that 
when they come to positions of re- 
sponsibility in business” organiza 
make 
dati 


for their use. 


will be able to 
the 


will be available 


tions they 


effective use of statistical 


that 


Importance of Problems 


In the 
analysis of 


light of the 
the objectives of the 


preceding 


course, it may be appropriate here to 
raise the question of the logic of a 
student’s carrying through the com 
putations of a statistician when it is 
admitted that he is not expected ever 
to do much (if any) of this type of 
work, An answer to this is that no 
available teaching methods will equip 
a student to understand the signifi 
cance of a statistical analysis without 
his having actually performed some 
of the work involved in making such 
an analysis. Reading alone is not 
sufficient to fix the principles in the 
student’s mind; some actual calcula- 
tion is an essential part of learning 
what the results mean. No one has 
demonstrated conclusively that there 
is any “royal road” to statistics, just 
as there appeared to be no royal road 
to geometry, It is only in working 
out the different statistical measures 
that one comes to realize what they 
mean, and how to use the informa 
tion they contain in the solution ot 
specific problems, 

It is important, however, for the 
teacher to realize that the 
the statistical 
analysis rather than on the details of 


emphasis 
belongs on use of 
calculation of the different measures. 
It is vital to the success of the course 
that students realize before they fin- 
ish it that the use of quantitative data 
in the control of business enterprise 
is an important element of business 
management. For the course to have 
accomplished its purpose the students 
should be able to make effective use 
of the published information on busi 


(Continued on page 212) 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


Wade G. McCargo 


“| BELIEVE SALESPEOPLE 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT” 


President, National Retail Dry Goods Association and 


E hear a lot these days about 
the 
Some writers and speakers say that 


“revolution in retailing.” 
the day is not far distant when a 
salesperson will be as obsolete and 
useless as an automobile crank. Some 
ire caustic in their criticism of te 
day’s salesperson and say the time 
spent in training them is wasted. 
As the Kingfish of 
Andy said when he was accused of 
stealing clothing: 


Amos and 


“T denies the alle 


gation and resents the allegator.” 
This statement about not needing 


salespeople is certainly far from be 
ing supported by the apparent facts. 

We need to bear in mind that in 
addition to a modern merchandising 
policy, the operation of our success 
ful department store is in large part 
a matter of glamour and atmosphere. 
Women, who purchase 85 per cent of 
the goods sold in our stores, have a 
love for something more than “stark 
bare items” when they go 
The thrill of 


compare and, most of all, talk about 


to shop. 
shopping is to look, 


the prospective purchase. We need to 
recognize that buying even so simple 
an item as a pair of nylon hose is far 
different from picking up a package 
of Tide in a supermarket. 

| have seen the truth of the above 
demonstrated in “exposed merchan 


Reprinted from the August, 19 issue of 
Stores, official publication of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 
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President, H. V. Baldwin & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


An 


intelligent salesperson will add 25 


dising” or “self-selection” units. 
per cent to 30 per cent in the number 
of units purchased by giving the cus 
tomer merchandise information, siz 
and color help and by telling the cus 
tomer about the new fibers and how 
best to use them, Customers like to 
handle, feel and pull over merchan 
dise but very few, I have observed, 
come in with their minds made up on 
detail of 
times, if the customer is left alone, 


every a purchase. Many 
the sale is not made or fewer items 
are bought than would be sold by an 
intelligent salesperson. 
“Self-Selection,” mer 
all 


have their place in our merchandis 


“exposed 
chandising’” and “self-service” 
ing picture, but let’s put each in its 
place and not try to cover the whole 
waterfront with any one of these. If 
we do, we are sure to run into seri- 
There are lines that 
self 
have in mind certain items of house 


ous difficulties. 


lend themselves to service. [| 


wares, certain notions and _ toilet 
items and many others, yet in these 
departments more units per customer 
can be sold when the right salesper 
son is on the job suggesting the 
wisdom of buying more than one and 
suggesting additional kindred items. 

The fashion picture, which is a 
part of a store 


alto 
gether, Customers need help and if 


large department 


operation, is another matter 













“The thrill of shopping is to look, compare 
and, most of all, talk about the prospective 
purchase.” 


we are going to do the great job that 


is ahead of us, we are going to have 


to do a better job of selling. This 
will be done best, in my humble 
judgment, by human beings, That 
leads me to deal with this much 


maligned and in many cases mis 
understood person, the modern sales 


person, 


Respect for the Salesperson 
For all too long, we have taken 


people into out stores, large and 


small, and given them some initial 


training and then left them, more or 


less, on their own. A salesgirl sel 
dom gets the chance to know what 
her boss wants or thinks, She is all 


too often looked upon as a unit and 
supposed to be wound up when em 
ployed, called down when she makes 
1 mistake and kicked out when she 
fails to make her quota, 

| have found few people in this 
world who will not respond to being 
treated as “one of the team.” People, 
including salespeople, like to believe 
that they 
and 


are part of the whole job 


an important part and when 


they believe they are appreciated, 


you can count on them to produce 
In many cases, rules and regula 
tions are passed along to- our selling 


people and few 


very 


explanations 
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are given. We in management are 


prone to pass out instructions and 
expect them to be regarded as sacred 
because they come from top manage 
ment 

Dare to try to justify what you 
by having to defend it on 


who 


want don 
equal ground with the 
has to do the job. In 
you find that the 
think is a dumbbell knows more than 
you do about how the job should be 
merchandise should 
It is far 


and 


person 
many cases, 
may 


person you 


done and what 
go into the 
better for the 
have 


ordinate 


department. 

boss to lose face 
to take suggestions from a sub- 
than it is later to lose sales 
because an indifferent salesperson is 


carrying out instructions she either 
doesn’t understand or doesn’t believe 
are right. A salesperson who knows 
why she is to do certain things can 


usually be relied upon to do them. 


Training Must Be Continuous 
\ better 


done 


must be 
fail to 


many 


job of selling 


in the days ahead. If we 


do our job in distribution, 
people will suffer because the retailer 
is in the key position of making our 
economy work 


We are 


“merchants of 


sometimes referred to as 
” Our job 

better 
sell the 
will 


discontent. 


is to make want a 


people 


standard of living and to 


wonderful new products that 


pour from our factories in the 


months and years ahead. In order to 
do this in the 


ner, we 


most successful man 


must have a continuing pro- 
gram of traming our salespeople in 
merchandise facts and in the use and 
care of the 
that 


buy 


new products in order 


our customers will want them, 


them, and know how to get the 


most pleasure and service out of 


them. 


Training for Management, Too 


Now 
material we 
Many 


are just no good 


a word about the quality of 


have to work with. 
are telling us that salespeople 
and are not inter- 
ested in doing a good job. 


How 


good as we used to be? I am 


about us bosses? Are we as 
afraid 


Most 
careless and in 
A little self- 
that we 


we need a little training, too. 


of us have grown 
some cases plumb lazy. 
examination will disclose 


ourselves down to the 
better 
set an example of doing a good job 
Our 


need to get 


fundamentals of selling and 


instead of just directing. sales- 
people can quickly detect the differ 
ence and it is reflected in their own 
pe rformance on the job. 

It has been my pleasure to travel 
and | find good 


quite a bit this year 


stores on the increase. 


kind of 


selling in our 
tell 
tives are in top management when | 
and talk to a 
When 


interested 


I can you what execu- 


walk through a store 
few of the employees. 
find the 
and informed about store policy and 
you them 
and happy; and nine times 


you 
salespeople alert, 


merchandise, find also 
friendly 
out of ten you find the boss an execu 


a teller 


from being at an end of their 


tive who is a doer instead of 

Far 
usefulness, I believe salespeople are 
more important today than they ever 
have been and will be still more im 
portant in the days and years ahead. 
We, in top management, can increase 
this usefulness and their ability to do 
a better job for us by first, treating 


like 


letting them know 


our salespeople human beings ; 
what to 
third, 


training them as a week by week job 


second, 
do and why they are doing it; 
and not 
urge. 
The smaller stores throughout our 
getting 
help from the distributive education 


just when the boss gets the 


country are very valuable 


coordinators. These very fine people 
are operating in almost every state in 
a very efficient manner, Those mer- 
chants who are not using these facili- 
ties are failing to receive help where 
it is most efficient and willing to be 
The 


clubs are pointing many of our fine 


used. distributive education 
high school boys and girls to a career 
This 


ever-increasing flow of better selling 


in distribution. will mean an 


personnel at all levels, if we give 


these young people the opportunity 


they deserve once they appear upon 


the scene, 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


PPPPPPP PPPPPPP? PPPPPPP? PPPPP? 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 13 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins at 11 and 74 and begin typing, 
line by line, Symbols: 5% means strike 
"%" five times; “3sp" means strike 
space bar three times; etc. Keep shift 
lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—32sp, 5% 
2—29sp, 11% 
3—26sp, 17% 
4—22sp, 3%, Isp, 8%, 3sp, 9% 
5~—-18sp, 4%, 3sp, 9%, 12sp, 1% 
6—15sp, 3%, 6sp, 10%, 13sp, 1% 
7—13sp, 2%, 7sp, 12%, 14sp, 1% 
8—12sp, 2%, 7sp, 15%, 13sp, 1% 
9—I11sp, 2%, 7sp, 16%, 14sp, 1% 
10—10sp, 2%, 6sp, 19%, 14sp, 1% 
11—9sp, 1%, 6sp, 19%, Isp, 6%, Isp, 
1% 
12—8sp, 
1 % 


ait 


1%, 6sp, 19%, 9sp, 7%, Isp, 
1%, 8sp, 17%, 
©, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 1% 
1482p. 1%, 6sp, 19%, 11sp, 2%, 
2%, Isp, 1% 

15—9sp, 2%, 4sp, 19%, 
1% 

16—10sp, 2%, 4sp, 4%, Isp, 4%, Isp, 
9%, 15sp, 2%, 3sp, 1% 

17—12sp, 2%, 14sp, 2%, Isp, 6% 
2%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 1% 

18—8sp, 3%, 2sp, 2%, 
6%, 8sp, 1%, Isp, 8% 

19—T7sp, 5%, Isp, 2%, 3sp, 
7%, 7sp, 1%, 5sp, 1% 

20—4sp, 4%, 3sp, 8%, Isp, 1%, Isp, 
17%, 8sp, 6% 

21—3sp, 7%, 2sp, 6%, 4sp, 
2%, 4sp, 3% 

22—10sp, 7%, Tsp, 
2% 

23—2sp, 7%, Isp, 10%, 6sp, 15%, 2sp, 
2%, 8sp, 2% 

24—2sp, 3%, 3sp, 14%, 
2% 

25—4sp, 20%, 5sp, 24% 

26—5sp, 2%, Isp, 18%, 5sp, 18% 

27—6sp, 21%, 6sp, 8%, 2sp, 2% 

28—3sp, 26%, 8sp, 5%, 2sp, 3% 

29—Isp, 4%, 4sp, 21%, 8sp, 2%, Isp, 
7%, Isp, 3% 

30—2%, 5sp, 25% 
2sp, 9% 

31—5sp, 28%, 
6% 

32—4sp, 32%, 11s0, 2%, 5sp, 4% 

33—3sp, 29%, 17sp, 2%, 4sp, 5% 

34—46sp, 24%, 21sp, 2%, Isp, 6% 

35—1 Isp, 17%, 25sp, 8% 

36—14sp, 12%, 29sp, 8% 

37—19sp, 6%, 30sp, 8% 

38—23sp, 6%, 26sp, 6% 

39—25sp, 8%, 23sp, 5% 

40—27sp, 9%, 22sp, 4% 

The design constructed by following 


the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


8sp, 1%, Isp, 
3sp, 
17sp, 1%, 2sp, 
, Isp, 
Isp, 4%, 4sp, 
10%, 4sp, 
16%, 7sp, 
14%, 7sp, 1%, 6sp, 


5sp, 21%, 5Ssp, 


» 6sp, 2%, 3sp, 3%, 
2sp, 3%, 7sp, 2%, 5sp, 
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There are many ways in which business can cooperate with the school instruc- 


tional program. Not all the suggestions in this article may be possible for 
every firm; however, there may be at least one that will be feasible for many 


offices. 


Inez Ahlering 
Reitz High School 


Evansville, Indiana 


H°’ may business offices help 

the schools to do a better job of 
training prospective office employees ? 
Teachers of vocational business 
courses in the high schools are eager 
to improve their training procedures 
and materials so that a better prod 
uct is available for office work. They, 
in general, have had business experi- 
ence in addition to college prepara- 
tion in the field in which they are 
teaching ; yet, offices vary, procedures 
change, and equipment improves. The 
schools must keep step with such 
changes. In addition to the basic 
skills that are a requisite to office 
work, there is much other informa- 
tion and training that the schools can 
incorporate in their courses that will 
be beneficial both to students and to 
prospective office employees through 
close co-operation between those who 
employ and those who train. 

Some of the avenues by which 
classroom work may be more closely 
correlated with the actual situation in 
offices are suggested in this article. 
Undoubtedly, these recommendations 
will suggest other valuable aids. Per- 
haps one or more of the plans that 
follow are already being practiced by 
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BUSINESS HELPS 
THE SCHOOLS 








many schools. In our city, business 
offices have shown a very co-operative 


spirit; and our schools have profited 


Business Magazines 
Business publications are wel 
comed by business teachers. A mag 
azine a month or more old is still use- 
What use is 


Magazine articles 


ful in the schoolroom. 
such material ? 
are an excellent means of acquaint 
ing students with business practices 
and problems. Just a glance at the 
advertisements, for example, gives 
the prospective office worker ideas on 
office equipment with which he may 
or may not be familiar, with new gad 
gets and devices that expedite office 
work, with other supplies that he may 
have to use, with various kinds of 
furniture, with lighting facilities, and 
many other items of useful informa 
tion. 


Letterheads and Business Forms 
Old letterheads and other business 
forms can be put to good use in the 
classroom. Just recently, a student 
remarked, “I had difficulty in plac 
ing material on the letterhead I had 


















Secretarial Class Observes Office Procedures 


Of course, printed forms 


to use.’ 
may be purchased or mimeographed, 
but letterheads from firms in the com 
“real”, A variety of 


printed forms would prov ide practical 


munity are 


experience for the student. There is 
another value in using actual lettet 
heads, too. Such forms impre ss stu 
dents with the cost of materials. Sta 
tionery is of better quality than or 
dinary practice paper that is used by 
students ; teachers, therefore, have an 
opportunity to emphasize economy in 
the use of supplies. Other kinds of 
business forms invoices, credit 
memoranda, inter-office communica 
tions and the numerous other busi 
ness papers commonly used in offices 
are an asset to instruction. Fur 
thermore, bulletin board displays of 
letterheads and other business papers 
are impressive tear hing devices 
Samples of forms in current use 
will also be an aid to instruction. A 
supply of such forms, of course, 
could not be furnished; however, if 
a set of the forms were made into a 


booklet, one or two copies will be 


sufficient for each school. 








Office Manuals 
Office manuals or copies of office 
rules and regulations may be used by 
the teacher to impress students with 


business organization and procedure. 
They emphasize the fact that office 
policies are important and that fol 


lowing directions is essential to effi 
Such 


a guide in developing 


ciency in business material 


will also be 
business habits and attitudes, in en- 
couraging good grooming, in arrang 
ing units of work for various busi- 
ness courses, and in providing prac 


tice on special business forms. 


Application Bianks 
Sample 
blanks will aid in instructing students 


copies of application 
in the correct use of such forms. The 
information requested on the blank 
will also serve as teaching material 
for various purposes, Just one €x 
ample: The section that calls for the 
record of past employment offers an 
opportunity to teach that changing 
jobs frequently is no asset to an em 
ployee, that firms check with former 
employers, and that any errors made 
giving 
will reflect on the honesty of the ap 


intentionally in information 


plicant. Likewise, other data on the 
blank will serve equally valuable pur 
poses. Additional learning experi 
ences are afforded through the use of 
the application blank such as good 
good 


penmanship, correct spelling, 


english, and following directions. 
That these abilities may be judged 
by one’s application may be empha 
sized, too, with the use of the blanks 


in the « lassroom. 


Employment Tests 
Samples of employment tests will 
aid the instructional program, too. 
Such tests indicate the various skills 
that business re 


and information 


quires for various types of jobs. 
Offices however, may be reluctant to 
furnish these tests, because the use 
of the material prior to the actual 
testing of the applicant may defeat 
the purpose. 


Part-Time Employment 
The 


seniors is a definite contribution to 


part-time employment of 


the vocational business program in 


the schools. Students are eager to 
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earn money; however, work experi 
ence pays other worthwhile dividends. 
An opportunity to learn what is ex 
pected in an office, that 95 per cent 
accuracy is not good enough, that 
everything one is assigned to do must 
be finished, that regularity in attend- 
ance is expected, that following in- 
structions is essential, together with 
experience in the many other details 
of an office will tend to encourage a 
attitude work 
Part 


more serious toward 
and the preparation for a job. 
time employment has a decided value 
to the employer also in that there is 
an opportunity to try-out future em 
ployees. 

Summer Employment of Teachers 

Because business procedures and 
practices are constantly changing, 
summer employment of teachers will 
offer opportunities to get first-hand 
information. Sometimes, a former 
student remarks, “Our office doesn’t 
do so-and-so as we did it in school.” 
There are many obvious explanations 


Natur 


why the 


for this comment, however. 
ally, 


schools cannot teach particular busi 


there are reasons 
ness procedures for every one of the 
many offices; on the other hand, the 
teacher who is familiar with current 
practices and equipment is, without 
a doubt, a better teacher because of 
such knowledge. Summer employ 
ment in a business office also helps 
the teacher to gain a better under 
standing of the many problems of 
business and to recognize ways in 
vocational business 


which the pro 


gram in the schools may be improved. 


Machines and Equipment 

Lists of machines and equipment 
used in the offices in the community 
and the number of operators em 
ployed will help the schools to place 
emphasis where it belongs, to guide 
students vocationally, and, where it is 
financially possible, to provide equip- 
ment of the type that is widely used 
Such 
that equipment 
that 
must adapt themselves to different sit 


in local offices. information 


will indicate, too, 


varies in offices and students 


uations, 
Donations of Equipment 
Donations of equipment will be 


welcomed by the schools. Sometimes 


the trade-in allowance on old ma- 
chines is negligible and the financial 
outlay for the new equipment will not 
be seriously affected by the allowance. 
Old equipment that is in working or 
der may still serve a good use in the 
schools from an instructional angle. 


Classification and Description of Jobs 

A classification and description of 
various jobs available to beginning 
workers together with standards re 
quired for each will be a distinct help 
in guiding young people who are in 
The 
wide range of abilities in the high 
teach all the 
means 


terested in office employment. 
school today we now 
children of all the people 
placement opportunities ranging from 
the most mediocre job to the best po 
sition available to a beginner. [or 
instance, everyone who takes short 
hand may not make a secretary; but 
everyone, in general, should find a 
place in which his or her abilities 
may be useful in business. Because 
it is the responsibility of the school to 
help all students to find their proper 
places, the job classification and de 
scription would be an exceptionally 
useful tool with which to work from 
a guidance and instructional view 
point. 
Field Trips to Offices 

At present, many offices offer op 
portunities for classes to visit so that 
students may see an office at work. 
On such field trips young people will 
observe many things, including equip 
ment and machines, office procedure 
and routine, office organization, office 
furniture, and supplies. It is amaz 
ing to learn after a trip, some of the 
little things .that students see when 
they tour an office. Book information 
is not a substitute for actual observa 
tion. The old saying, “A picture is 
worth a thousand words” proves true. 

Groups of teachers, too, will enjoy 
and profit from visits to offices. 
Points of emphasis to teachers, how 
ever, will vary from those in student 
field trips. 

Field Trips to the Schools 

Business men and women are wel 
come, in fact, encouraged, to visit the 
schools, too. To see the equipment 
available for training young people, 
to become acquainted with teaching 
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procedures, to observe young people 
in classes, and to meet the business 
teachers will be stimulating and in- 
Such 


will make a desirable impression on 


teresting to employers. visits 


students also. 


Talks by Businessmen and Women 

Talks by businessmen and women 
to students in the schools are effec 
tive. Information relative to the re- 
quirements of the various jobs, office 
procedures, business manners, desir- 
able personal qualities for the office 
worker, what business expects of 
employees, opportunities in business 
for voung people today, information 
concerning the various business voca 
in service 


tions, opportunities for 


training—these are some of the many 
topics that will interest prospective 


employees. 


In-Service Training 
Many 


for in-service training. 


offices offer opportunities 
The schools 
as well as business are interested not 
only in a well-trained beginner, but 
in an employee who will grow on the 
job; therefore, students should know 
the possibilities available to improve 
themselves on the job. If such in 
formation were supplied by business 
to the schools, it would prov ide a very 
practical approach to a discussion of 
means of continuing 


the ways and 


one’s education upon graduation, 


Conferences Before Employment 


To aid in effective placement, 
schools invite employers to confer 
with the placement officer in the high 
qualifications of 


school concerning 


applicants. Schools are willing and 
glad to give information that will aid 
in effective placement of graduates. 
\dequate records and teachers’ com 
ments enable the school to make good 
estimates of a student’s ability, per 
sonality, and preparation for the job 
Such conferences concerning appli 
cants, sometimes, will prevent dis 
missal of incompetent employees or 
avoid errors in placement, both of 
which are costly to the office and dis 


couraging to the individual 
Awards to Seniors 
Awards to seniors for outstanding 
accomplishment in definite vocational 
fields of work are incentives. Busi 
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ness clubs and organizations can do 
much to encourage thorough voca- 
tional preparation through offering 
scholarships or giving awards for 
meeting certain standards of achieve 
ment. Some business organizations 
in our community have been using 
At the 
annual recognition assemblies, these 


Not 


only do the awards tend to stimulate 


such plans for several years. 
awards are made to the winners 


good scholarship and to promote a 
better quality of employee, but they 
also are good publicity for the group 
making the award and indicate the 
interest of businessmen and women in 


the vocational program in the schools. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


In reading thus far. you have be 


come acquainted with the various 
ways in which business may cooper 
ate with the school instructional pro 
gram. Not all the suggestions may 
be possible for every firm; however, 
there may be at least one that will be 


feasible for many offices. An im 


instructional program, a 


proved 


better-trained beginning worker, 
more efficient placement procedures, 
reduced turn-over, and increased 
production in the office will accomp 
lish the goal toward which both the 
schools and business are working 


a more efficient office emplovee 


IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 196) 


ing on the English speaking and writ 
ing ability of the candidates (who in 
many instances had had ghost writ 
ers write their applications ). 

This same type of procedure was 
undoubtedly engaged in with groups 
of students time and time again, and 
American dollars are being spent to 
hundreds of the 
States 


send 
United 
with 


people to 
who are not chosen 


any predetermined objectives 
toward their ability to better interna 


tional relations. 


The future of Japanese education 
rests, as ours does here in the United 
States, with those hard-working, fat 
seeing educators who are giving tire 
lessly of their time and energies to the 
study and understanding of a better 
and more functional educational sys 
tem. We may never be able to show 
these very deserving people educa 
ticn at work in the United States, but 
they have the insight to work out 
these problems on their own and this, 


[ am sure they will do 
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WILL YOU PASS 
YOUR MARCH 15 EXAM? 


Courtesy of American Institute of Accountants 


New York, N. Y 


NCLE Sam has a test in store 
for you--one that will flatten 
your pocketbook if you flunk it. The 
examination date is the “15th day of 
the third month after the close of 
March 15th for 


most taxpayers because they use the 


your t ixable vear’ 


calendar year. Your exam paper is 
the Federal income tax form. To 
learn some facts which may help 
you pass, try your hand on these ten 
questions ; then turn to page 212 for 
the answers. If you don’t get them 
all right, you are in danger of over 


paying your taxes, 


1. Your wife did some work as a 
substitute teacher which brought 
in less than $600. 
refund of the tax withheld from 

You should 


a, Let her file a separate re 


She wants a 
her pay 


turn to get her refund, then 

fle your return claiming 
exemptions for both of you. 

b. Advise her to file a joint 
return with you. 

c. Each file a separate return 
claiming one exemption. 


You obtain three loans; the first 
to buv business supplies, the sec 
ond to make repairs for a tenant, 
and the third to pay your son’s 
college tuition. You can deduct 
a. The -interest on the first 
loan. 
b. The interest on the first 
and second loans. 
c. The interest on all three 
loans, 


3. You own several types of securi 
ties Which of the following is 
taxable ? 

a. Stock dividend 
stock distributed to com- 
mon stockholders). 


(common 


—hb. Interest on state and muni- 
cipal bonds. 
Interest on bonds of a tax- 
exempt educational institu 


tion. 


4. You are the sole proprietor of 


your business, Your daughte 

worked for you part time and 

earned $595. She filed a return 
to get a refund of tax withheld 
from her wages. You can 

a. Not take a deduction. 

b. Deduct her wages as a busi 
ness expense and take a 
$600 exemption for her. 
Deduct: her wages as a busi 
ness expense, but not take 
the $600 exemption. 


Your inventory pricing method 
can be changed only 
a. If you are on a calendar 
year basis 
b. By permission of the Treas 
ury. 
—c. Once during the life of 
your business. 


You gave your church a corner 
lot for which you had paid $500. 
Its value at the time of your gift 
was $1,500. 

a. You must pay a capital 
gains tax on the $1,000 in 
crease, 

-—b. You may claim a deduction 
of $500. 

c. You may claim a deduction 
of $1,500. 


Which of these is not a require 
ment in claiming the $600 ex 
emption for a dependent : 

—a. The dependent must be a 
close relative as defined in 
the tax instructions 
Must not have had $600 or 
more of income. 








Must not be claimed as an 
exemption by his or her 
spouse, 

Must be a citizen of the 
United States 

Must have received mort 
than half his or her sup 


port from you 


Your business is a partnership. 
Your partnership tax year 
a. May be a fiscal year ending 
the last day of any month. 
b. Must be the same as your 
personal tax year. 


c. Must be the calendar year 


You recently sold 25 shares of 
stock for a gain of $100. You 
had held these shares just under 
six months. You had no othe 
“capital” transactions. Your tax 
on this transaction 
a. Is the same as for ordinary 
income. 
Can not be more than the 
capital gains ceiling of 26°. 
Is based on 50% of your 


capital gain. 


You have made a gift of stock 
If the 
dividends from this stock amount 
to less than $600 


a. The dividends must be re 


to one of your children. 


ported, but no tax is im 
posed. 

. They are taxed as a capital 
gain. 
They do not deprive you of 
the dependency exemption 
for the child. 
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UNION ORGANIZATION 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


PART 


Eunice L. Miller 
Katharine Gibbs Schoo!, New York City 


Effect of Unionization 

On the Store and on Store Policy 

NIONS have affected the person 

nel policy of department stores. 
Formerly, personnel departments, 
concerned primarily with selling, as 
sumed responsibility for employment 
and selling ; 
while today, the personnel phase of 


employee training in 
department store activity, with labor 


relations, job evaluation, and em 
ployee counseling added to its service, 
has become so important that the 
chief 


officer of the store. 


personnel head is often an 

Out of fifty-seven stores included 
in a study made at Princeton Uni 
versity and published in 1950, the 
personnel director in the majority of 
them was also a vice president, while 
of fifty stores studied in 1935 by the 
same group, only two reported that 
their personnel director was also an 
officer of the company. To what ex 
tent this change has been the result 
of unionization of stores is impossible 
to prove statistically, according to the 
Princeton study. 
at the situation might indicate union 
ization, the most radical development 
in department stores as the strongest 


influence, other factors, such as the 


condition of the labor market, legis 
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While a first glance 


lation and governmental controls, 


leadership within a particular store, 
and concentration of ownership may 
have been influential, too, in causing 
this change in personnel standards. 
It is certainly apparent, however, that 
more attention is required from top 
management where a union contract 
exists. 

In unionized stores today both 
wages and hours and layoff and dis 
charge procedure are the subject of 
collective bargaining rather than of 
decision. 


management’s unilateral 


Union contracts are very specific 
about rates of pay, including over 
time rate and a statement of condi 
tions of work requiring overtime pay, 
hours of work, nature of work per 


Job 


formed, vacations, and holidays. 
security is strictly defined; and lay 
off and discharge procedure, although 
the result of management’s decision, 
is usually subject to appeal, with ar 
bitration the final step if necessary 

Interference with store activity by 
the union, which the store does not 
condone, and rightfully so, has been 


eliminated by specific clauses in the 
contract concerning union security, 
and the 


checkoff authorization, 
placement of union bulletin boards. 


The union shop, which specifies that 


“A cooperative attitude on the part of 
both unions and management, with store 
employees participating in the deter- 
mination of policy that affects them, will 
result in increased employee morale and, 
therefore, better service to customers.” 


the employer has the right to hire 


Whomever he pleases but that the em 
ployee, after a designated trial pe riod, 


must become a union member, ap 


pears in most department store con 
tracts Most employers pre fer ck 
ducting union dues from employees’ 


and periodically forwarding 


wages 
this payroll deduction to the union; 
iway 


and bulletin boards are placed 


from traffic in the store 


On Management 


In contrast with industrial man 


agement which, because of greater 


experie nee, accepts unions in a more 
matter-of-fact way, department store 
feels the 
its employees keenly when it learns 
that an NLRB election has been won 
in the Where the 


formerly made all decisions affecting 


management disloyalty of 


store company 
store and personnel policy, now if 
must sit at the bargaining table with 
workers elected to represent fellow 
employees and set down policies with 
them concerning every aspect of the 
feels that 
being told how to run the store 


store. Management it is 

As soon as the contract is signed, 
higher wages, shorter hours of work 
and better working conditions must 
be paid for. Obviously, either 
higher prices must be charged or 


While this sit 


uation is not so irksome where all o1 


smaller profits made, 


most stores in a community are o1 


ganized, the resulting competition in 
where comparatively few 


stores are organized is highly annoy 


an area 
ing. Luckily, increased wages in o1 
ganized stores tend to increase wages 
in unorganized stores, 

In addition to greater cost of op 
eration, unionization brings with it 
the possibility of strikes, A strike in 
a department store can be tragic for 
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The loses 
sales because customers usually pre 
fer to that 


engaged in labor difficulties. 


several reasons. store 


trade at stores are not 


Terrific 
loss may result from the depreciation 
of goods left on the shelves, and cus- 
and loss in sales 


tomer antagonism 


follow the temporary hiring of un 


trained workers. Since other unions 


call 
danger 


a sympathetic strike, an 
the fact that 
be delivered to or 
the 


Physical 


often 
other lies in 


goods may not 


merchandise taken out of store 
by unionized delivery men 
damage to store property sometimes 
occurs \ departme nt store strike is 
more expensive and disastrous. than 


strikes in many industries 
On the Emplovee 

Greatest gains to employees have 
resulted from increased wages, which 
have more than doubled since 1935, 
a shorter work week, and longer va 
cations. The 40-hour, 5-day week, 
which is now the general rule in de 
partment stores, can be credited to 
the work of unions in New York 
City. It is interesting that after a 
shorter work week was granted to 
employees of two unionized stores in 


New York City, 


announced 


non-unionized stores 
the 


as vacations are 


also shorter work 


week, As far con 


cerned, it is not unusual for em 

ployees to receive three weeks’ vaca 

tion after five years of service. 
Benefit health, 


welfare and pension plans, have not 


plans, including 
made as much progress in department 
Steps in that 
direction, however, have been made, 
as evidenced by the Store Worker 
Security 


stores as in industry. 


Plan instituted by Distribu 
Workers 


financed by the employer 


tive Union Completely 
it includes 
death benefits, sickness, hospitaliza 
tion and surgical benefits. Macy em 
ployees also have a health insurance 
plan, almost completely paid for by 
the group 


health insurance, hospitalization and 


company, which includes 
sick leave pay. 

Some unions have instituted edu 
and recreational 
1-S, the Macy 
Store Union, in cooperation with Cor- 
School, 


has been holding classes for its mem- 


cational programs. 


Local Department 


nell University [xtension 
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bership in various phases of union 
activity; and classes in any subject 
are arranged when requested by a 
Its ath 
swimming, 


minimum of ten members. 
letic 


calesthenics, 


program includes 


badminton, ping-pong, 
folk dancing, and basketball; and a 
glee club practices regularly. 

These gains to employees, plus the 
knowledge that problems that arise 
during working hours will be solved 
immediately through adequate griev- 
ance machinery, have increased em- 
ployee morale to a great degree. Gen 
erally, department store workers feel 
that they get something tangible from 


the payment of union dues, 


Summary 

Unions have arisen largely because 
there has been and there continues to 
be a need for them, Often, depart- 
ment store management, perhaps un 
wittingly, is not smart enough to re 
alize that a paternalistic attitude to 
ward employees, although expensive, 
in the long run increases sales by in 
Where 


h degree of paternalism 


creasing employee morale. 


there is a hig 
and emplovees are treated as part of 
the store family, with good salaries, 
satisfactory working conditions and 
real job security accorded them, they 
remain on the side of management. 
Union representatives know that it is 
practically impossible to organize a 


store which is operated by paternal 


—_> —_—> > 


istic management. 

Where unionization has taken place 
in department stores, generally 
neither management nor unions have 
had enough experience as yet to as 
sure peaceful settlement of problems 
concerning the worker. Management 
and unions can work together effec 
tively and calmly. Management must 
realize that the union has every right 
and to act for store em 
The the 


hand, must not allow its attitude to 


to exist 
ployees. union, on other 
ward management to become so em 
bittered, 
an election in the store, that it 


because of its struggle to 
win 
insists on unreasonable demands at 
the bargaining table. 

As unions grow in numbers and in 
strength so that the struggle for ex 
istence is no longer necessary and as 
management develops experience and 
wisdom in labor relations, they will 
realize that a cooperative attitude on 
the part of both, with store employees 
participating in the determination of 
policy that affects them, will result in 
increased employee morale and, there 
better 
This is important to management be 


fore, service to customers 


cause it means more sales; it is im 
portant to the union because it results 
in an increased membership and a ré 

alization that it has accomplished its 
goal of rendering real service to the 


union member. 


— -— 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers may have been asked the question, 


How can the small high school 


educate for business and for life? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine, Elsie Leah Shippy, Linwood Rural 


High School, Linwood, Kansas, gives advice on the arrangement of the business cur- 


riculum for the small high school 


—_> —_— > 
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TEACH DISTINCTION 


AND CONSISTENCY 
SHORTHAND 


IN WRITING 


Hugh C. Maxwell, Jr. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


t 1) many shorthand teachers to- 
day are making shorthand hard for 
their students because they want them 
Too 


“COpy 


to write “perfect” characters. 
many want their students to 
the characters just as they are in the 
book.”” One of the purposes of teach 
ing the Functional Method is learn 
ing to recognize good characters be 
fore starting to write. This does not 
mean that after having seen and read 
good characters for a period of fit 
teen or twenty lessons the student is 
supposed to know how to write short 


Nor 


does this mean that once the teacher 


hand characters automatically. 


has started teaching the writing of 
shorthand that the student must write 
the characters as they are in the book. 

Chere are teachers who want their 
students to write shorthand just the 
he or she (the teacher) writes 


When, 


form test is given and turned in for 


way 
them. for instance, a_ brief 
checking, the teacher checks the char 
acters incorrect if they aren’t written 
the way he would have written them. 
On the other hand, there are teachers 
who never check their students’ writ 
ing at all. For word check ups, these 
teachers give shorthand word lists to 
their students to transcribe into long 
The 


never checked, no improvements o1 


hand. student’s shorthand is 
suggestions to him about his writing 
the The 
teacher dictates letters and asks only 
the 
These students could have a hodge 


are offered by teacher 


transcribed copy be turned in. 
podge of strokes, lines, and curves of 
the students’ own design without the 
teacher ever being aware of the fact 

It is very rare that any two people 
Very 


few shorthand teachers write a “beau 


write longhand that is similar. 


tiful” longhand, nor shorthand either, 


for that matter. Why then, require 
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our students to write shorthand like 
it is “in the book,” or write “perfec ‘“ 
characters? A lot of classroom time 
is often wasted trying to perfect all 


the students’ notes. 


Strive for Legibility 
Students should be taught to write 
that 
There should certainly be 


legible characters they easily 
recognize 
distinction between the “e”’ and “a” 
circle, between the length of th 

stroke, and the ‘“r” and “I” 
these 
should be 


with 


and ‘‘d” 


each time strokes 


The student 


curve, efc., 
are written. 
these strokes 
that the “ee 


approximately the 


taught to write 


consistency in circle 
should be same 


size each time it is written, the “t” 
stroke the same length each time it is 
written, etc. In this way the students 
will not have difficulty reading theit 
The 
tant thing for them to understand is, 
that by 


proximately the same size each time, 


own shorthand writing impor 


writing their characters ap 


it doesn’t make any difference 
whether they are “beautiful” or “pet 
fect” characters to the teacher, the 
student will be able to read them for 
This, 


should be one of the main 


what they were intended to be 
of course 
teachet 


objectiy s the shorthand 


works to accomplish, 

The “how” in teaching consistency 
and distinction in writing shorthand 
characters are: 
© The first day the writing of short 
the should 

point on the black 
the students the differ 


started, teacher 
this 


show 


hand is 
illustrate 
board: 
ences in the strokes, the reason for 
giving distinction to characters and 
how it might be read if there wer« 
little or no comparison between simi 
and ‘d”’ 


lar strokes, i.e. between “t” 


stroke, “e” and “a” circle, et 


@ Have students write (as rapidly as 
they can) in their notebooks the “* " 


circle, ‘‘a” circle, the “t” and “d 
and “1” stroke, alter 


the 


stroke, the “r”’ 


nating between two similar 


strokes, stressing distinction between 
similar strokes or circles, 


the two 


and noting the consistency of each 
character to the others written previ 


ously This exercise should be prac 


ticed daily until the teacher feels suffi 
been made Be 


cient has 


sure that all the students are writing 


progress 


and not “drawing” their characters 

@ Dictate short simple sentences for 
the sole purpose of chec king the stu 
dents’ distinction and consistency of 
writing. The teacher should look at 
each student’s writing, make corre¢ 
tions and give advice and suggestions. 
@ Periodically (and frequently) dur 
ing the first few weeks of writing, 
the students’ notes (those written at 
home for assignments as well as in 
should be taken up by the 


and ( hecked 


class ) 


teachet for consistency 


and distinction only, making notations 


and corrections of the students’ writ 


ing. 


@e Pictated brief form check ups 


(tests) and other word lists should 


be checked not only for knowledge of 
the forms but on consistency and dis 
tinction of circles, lines, and curves 
as well; checking them incorrect 1f 


the “r” curve, the “n” 


the “e”’ circle, 
stroke, etc., are not the 


After one o1 


Sallie SIZ 
throughout the test two 
check-ups of this nature the teacher 
will note a vast improvement in the 
students’ writing of shorthand, and 
their being able to read it afterward 
with less hesitation and prompting 
In order for a teacher to teach con 
sistency and distinction in shorthand, 
he does not have to strive for the per 
fection of penmanship; that is, spend 
hours trying to perfect all shorthand 
characters. A student can be taught 
to write with consistency and distin 
good 


tion even though he is not a 


penman. The teacher should aim to 
ward consistency and distinctiveness 
trying to 


their 


rather than spend hours 


teach students to perfect all 


notes Permit students to write 


shorthand in their “own” handwrit 


ing instead of having them strive to 


duplicate “pet fect” characters. 





", « «Many companies have not been 
very objective in selecting the type of 
adding-calculating machines which could 
be most efficient for the work to be 


done,” 


IS 


ADDING-CALCULATING 
MACHINE TRAINING 


NECESSARY? 
T 


PART 


Galen Stutsman 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


i 
P 


preparation 


seeking an answer to the question 
should be 


othice 


what training given in 


for various jobs, 


we would naturally be interested to 


know in the case of adding-calculat 
ing machines which employees may 
Another 
reason that teachers would want this 
the suit 


material 


be called upon to use them. 


information is selection of 


able 


working on these 


practice for students 
adding-calculating 


machines. 


Who Uses Adding-Calculating Machines 


As an approach to these two ques 
tions, the employees covered by this 
asked to indicate on the 


study were 


questionnaire their payroll titles in 
the company 


When the 


lated, it was no small surprise to find 


for which they worked. 
questionnaires were tabu 
that there were eighty different titles 
listed by these employees who used 
adding-calculating machines more or 
less regularly in their work. Some 
of the titles 
need of these 


would be expected to 
machines, but 
suggest 
It is believed that this 


have 


others would certainly not 
such a need. 
tabulation may be of sufficient interest 
to the 


ing on this page. 


reader be worth reproduc 
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items may be 


the 


noteworthy 
By 


employees using 


Several 
seen in this table. far great 
majority of 
adding and calculating machines have 
the 


however, 


those 


clerical status in companies. 
Equally noteworthy, 
variety of other employees who have 


adding-calculating 


is the 


occasion to use 


machines. Undoubtedly a wider 
sampling of companies would produce 


titles of em 


an even longer list of 
ployees who find need to use such ma- 
chines. 

Another the 


small number of operators who list 


interesting fact is 
themselves as machine operators, even 
though the bulk of their daily 
may involve the operation of one or 


work 


more of these adding-calculating ma- 
chines. On the number 
of the employees visited in this study 
an 


desks of 


were two machines—sometimes 
adding-listing machine and a crank- 
driven calculator; or a crank-driven 


and a key-driven calculator; or an 
adding-listing and a key-driven ma- 
chine. Others, while not having both 
machines on their desks, had easy ac- 
cess to another type of machine in the 
department. In spite of this, how 


ever, only sixteen employees listed 


themselves as machine operators. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


PAYROLL TITLES OF MACHINE OPERATORS 








Number 
Listing 


Payroll Title 


Accountant 
Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, Payroll 
Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Auditor 
Sookkeeper 
J00kke eper, Stoc k 
*Calculating Machine Ope rator. 
‘ashier 
‘asualty 
hecker 
lerk 


Premium Cal ulator 


Account 
Accounting 
Actuarial 
A dding 
Auditing 
Billing 
Bookkeeper 
‘alculating 
ash Control 
ashier 
he« ker 
hiet oes . seen 
oin Box Settlement. . 
Cost 
Disbursements 
Discount 
Inventory 
Investment 
Miscellaneous 
, Othce 
Payroll 
Payroll 
Pricing met reat ee 
Produce and Retail Store 
Production Control 
Proof of Billing 
Sales Analysis 
, Separation 
, Statement 
, Statistical 
Stock Sinha & 
Toll Adding 
Toll Summary 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Typist 


Debtor 


and Accounting 


lerk 
lerk 
‘lerk 
‘od r eee 
*Comptometer Oper: rator 
( ‘omptroller 
Cost Analyzer 
Coster . 
Department “Manager 
Disbursements Supervisor 
Estimator 
Executive 
Examiner 
Intermediate Operator 
Key Punch Operator 
Office Manager 
Paymaster : 
Payroll Supervisor 
Planning Manager 
Proofreader , 
Research Assis tant. 
Sales Statistics 
Secretary 
Statistician 
Stenographer 
Supervisor ; ‘ 
Switchboard Oper ator 
Toll Recorder 
Timekeeper 
Typist 
Typist-B ookkeeper 
Unit Supervisor 
Total of 80 titles) 
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*16 machine operators—7 calculator 


Comptometer 


and 
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The wide variety of jobs repre- 
sented in the foregoing table poses a 
real problem to teachers of adding- 
calculating machine classes in high 
school—that of knowing what to in- 
clude in their programs to prepare 
students for the various jobs involv- 
ing machine operation. This prob- 
lem is further emphasized later in 
this article when the tasks performed 
by these operators are examined. 

How Operators Learned to Operate 

Machines 

Like many other cities in the coun- 
try, the high schools in Columbus, 
Ohio, have been unable to offer muc h 
in the way of adding-calculating ma- 
because of limited 


chine training 


funds for equipment. In fact, many 
consider themselves lucky to possess 
one full-keyboard adding-listing ma 
chine—and this frequently must be 
borrowed from the school office. This 
has meant that young people in Co 
lumbus could get such training only 
from business colleges, in university 
classes, or in classes run by the equip- 
ment companies. 

When the above situation is con 
sidered in conjunction with the pre 
vailing attitude of businessmen con 
cerning the necessity for such train 
ing, it will not be surprising to find 
that most of the operators surveyed 
in this study learned to operate their 
adding-calculating machines on the 
job. This situation has been abetted 
by salesmen for the full-keyboard, 
ten-key, and even crank-driven ma 
chines who have made a point in their 
sales talks that no extensive training 
their ma 
It is quite likely that the 
businessmen have accepted this idea 


is necessary to operate 


chines. 


so that there has been no great pres 
the high 


schools to provide such training. 


sure brought to bear on 
About the only surprising fact to 


be noted in this tabulation is the rel 


atively high percentage of operators 
who learned to operate the key-driven 


calculator on the job. 
How Much Time Is Spent On These 
Machines? 


interest to 
the 


Another question of 


business teachers is that of 
amount of time spent on adding-cal 
culating machines by employees using 
them. From estimates given on the 
questionnaire, it was evident that 
most of the operators spend a rela 
tively small amount of time actually 
operating their machines. It was al 
that for a 


these employees, their machines wert 


so evident majority of 


merely adjuncts to the work of the 
job rather than being a major activity 

From the tabulation of the replies, 
it was found that 50 per cent of the 
full keyboard operators, 37 per cent 
of the ten-key, 34 per cent of th 
crank-driven calculator, but only 13 
per cent of the key driven calculator 
operators used their machines on an 
average of two hours or less per day. 
At the other extreme, 43 per cent of 
the key driven calculator operators, 
19 per cent of the crank-driven, and 
only 8 and 9 per cents respectively 
for the ten-key and full-keyboard ma 
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Full-— 
>yboard 


Company $< y 
Another Employee ‘ 40 
Picked Uy 0 
Machine Salesman | 1 
Other Ways 0 


Totals eee 100 








Note: Operators may be listed in more than 
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one category. 


chine operators used their machines 
on a substantially full-time basis. 
From these figures it may be con 
cluded that operators of calculating 
machines generally, and key-driven 
machines particularly, spend a great 
er portion of their working week op 
erating this equipment than do add 


ing-listing machine operators 


For What Tasks Are the Machines Used? 

ach of the operators questioned 
in this study was asked to list the 
most frequent tasks performed using 
their adding-calculating machine. In 
the case of the full-keyboard adding 


listing machine, there were twenty 


Do They Need Training? 


five different jobs named. In the in 


terest of brevity, only the five most 


frequently named ones will be re 
ported here and those in the order of 
frequency 


1. Checking invoices 


2. Adding and checking accounts 
3 


liguring payroll 
4. Balancing books 
5. Adding and checking sales re 
ports 
For the ten-key adding-listing ma 
chines the following five jobs out of 
seventeen named were those most fre 
quently performed : 
1. Adding and checking invoices 
2. Adding 


ports 


daily and monthly re 

3. Checking and balancing ledger 
accounts 

+. Figuring payroll 

5. Adding checks 

One of the first impressions de 

comparing these two 


rived from 


summaries is that the operator of 
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full-keyboard and of ten-key adding 
listing machines seem to perform 
very much of the same type of work. 
Invoices rank first on both lists, and 
working with reports, payroll, books 
and accounts would include the ma- 
jority of tasks performed on both 
types 

For operators of crank-driven cal- 
culators, the following five jobs out 
those most fre- 


of twenty-six were 


quently reported. 


l. Checking Invoices 

2.- Figuring percentage 

3. Figuring payroll 

+. Figuring unit costs 
Checking reports 

that in- 

voices should also appear first on the 

list of 

driven 


It seems rather strange 
jobs performed by crank- 


calculator operators. Here, 
also, appears the items of payroll 
and report checking, as found for the 
adding-listing machines. 

Of twenty-one jobs listed by key 
driven calculator operators, the fol- 
rated highest in fre- 


lowing five 


quency : 


Checking invoices 
Payroll 


Figuring costs 


l, 
2 
3. Recapping 
4, 
5. 


Making extensions 


The impression was gained from 
observing some of the operators that 
very often jobs were being done on 
which could 


particular machines 


probably have been handled more 


efficiently on some other type. For 
example, in one company a group of 
operators was working steadily add 
ing long columns of figures on full- 
keyboard machines, a job which 
could undoubtedly have been done in 
much shorter time on another type 
of machine. The department man 
ager said that the reason they used 
this type of machine was because an 
operator could learn to use it in such 
a short time! 


It seems obvious that many com 


panies have not been very objective 


in selecting the type of adding-cal 


culating machines’ which 
most efficient for the work to be done. 


(To be continued in next issue) 


could be 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 200) 


ness so generally available. How 
much facility in the computation of 
the 
pected of students after they have 
the first 


teachers. 


various measures should be ex- 


finished course will vary 


with Certainly students 
should be able to use the more funda 
mental methods correctly and with 
confidence, if they understand the 
meaning and use of these techniques. 

One further that 


probably should be mentioned here 


consideration 


is the effect of this objective in the 
introductory course on the students 


who plan to become professional 


statisticians. Their purpose in taking 
is to acquire 


courses in statistics 


facility in performing the operations 
studied. It appears that stu- 
dents will profit by having the sub- 
with the 


these 


ject introduced to them 
emphasis on the uses to which the 


will 


need to study a great deal more than 


techniques may be put. They 
the first course before they can con- 
sider themselves expert statisticians, 
and probably all of their work after 
the introductory course will place 
practically all of the emphasis on the 
technique of analysis. This seems to 
make it desirable that they should 
have an introduction to the subject 
that puts emphasis on the ways in 


which the results can be used. 





ANSWERS TO TAX QUIZ 


QUESTIONS APPEAR ON PAGE 206 


In all these answers it is assumed that transactions are made in good 
faith and no special circumstances exist which would alter the effect. 


1. b. A joint return is best for husband 
and wife, except for unusual situa 
tions, including some involving medi- 
cal expenses and capital losses. It's 
wise to figure the tax both ways.be- 
fore deciding. If your wife uses het 
exemption in a separate return, you 


are not allowed to claim it in yours. 


The interest on the first and second 


can be deducted as business 


The 


a personal deduction, unless 


loans 


expense interest on the third 
loan is 


you use the standard deduction. 


Certain types of organizations, such 
as religious and educational associa 
tions, are not required to pay tax, 
but you still must pay tax on inter 


est received from their bonds 


The wages are deductible if they are 
The 


lost, if she qualifies in all other re 


reasonable exemption is not 


her gross mcome 


spects, until 
reaches $000 


Permission must be requested within 
the first 90 days of the year to be 
affected, except that application to 
to LIFO 


method may be filed with your re- 


change (last-in, first-out) 


turn for the first year affected 


Your deduction for a charitable con 


} 


tribution is the value of the gift at 


the time it is made. You are not 
considered to have realized a taxable 
gain when you give away property 


that has increased in value 


The dependent may be either a U.S 


citizen or a resident of the U.S., 


Canada or Mexico. 


You establish your fiscal year when 
return after or 
You may 


Government 


you file your first 


ganizing your business 


change it only with 
permission, requested at least 60 days 


before the proposed year-end date 


stock be 


would 


had held 


months 


Sut if you the 


yond six you have 


had a /ony-term instead of short 
term capital gain. You would have 
been taxed on only 50% of the gain, 
and in no case would the tax exceed 


26% of the gain. 
The income to the 


child, provided the gift is 


dividends are 
consid 
ered genuine, and no return is re 
quired from anyone having less than 


$600 gross income. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S 


PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City 


college of New York 


Adjunct Assistant Professor in the Management Institute, Division 
of General Education, New York University 





ACCOUNTING COMES OF AGE 


When a profession attains matur- 
ity it develops areas of specialization. 
This fact is illustrated by the medical 
profession in which there are the two 
main branches of physicians and sur- 
geons, with many types of special- 
ists, such as: oculists, pediatricians, 
obstetricians, otologists, and so forth. 
In similar manner, accounting today 
main branches: public ac 


has two 


countants and management account 


ants Management accounting is 
now developing various types of spe 
cost accountants, 


cialists, such as: 


controllers, and internal auditors. 
These three distinct types of special 
ists have evolved their own peculiar 
techniques and have their own organ 


The 


organized in the National Associa 


izations. cost accountants are 


tion of Cost Accountants, the con 
trollers in the Controllers Institute of 
\merica, and the internal auditors in 


The Institute of Internal Auditors. 


The Profession of Management 
Accounting 

At the turn of the century the pro 
fession of public accounting began to 
acquire prestige and this has contin 
ued to grow. In contrast to this the 
management accountants even in the 
nineteen-twenties had hardly reached 
a higher stage of than 
that of glorified bookkeepers. How 


recognition 


ever, as a result of the spread of the 
idea of scientific management of in 
dustrial and commercial enterprises, 
management accounting has emerged 
as an important profession. 

There now exists some speculation 
whether the states might not take it 
upon themselves to license not only 
public accountants but also manage 
and thus bestow 


ment accountants 


professional recegnition upon the 


management accountants as well as 


the public accountants. This thought 
was expressed by Professor C. Au 
Smith of the 


a paper presented at the 


brey University of 


Texas in 
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1953 convention of the American 


Accounting 
Smith ventured the prediction that 


Association. Professor 


the significance of the designation 
C.P.A. 


“certified 


will be changed to that of 
professional accountant” 
and thus made applicable to both 
public and management accountants 
in one great profession of account 
ancy. 

Has Accounting Instruction Come 

of Age? 

In line with the development of 
specialized areas in accounting it be 
comes necessary for the colleges to 
organize the accounting curriculum 
to prepare students for the various 
Most of the 


however, are not pre pared to do this 


specialties. colleges, 


for two reasons: (1) the accounting 
courses as now constituted have been 
prepare the 


designed primarily to 


student for public accounting; and 
(2) there are insufficient specialists 
in management accounting on college 
faculties. 

An examination of the problems 
given to the student, even in the ele 
mentary course, will reveal that they 
are intended to train him to pass the 
C.P.A. 


give him an 


examination rather than to 


understanding of the 
function of accounting in business. 
Emphasis is on the unusual and the 
nonexistent. In the field of partner 


ship, for example, there are such 


“tricky” problems as the one in which 


a new partner is to be admitted and 


it is agreed that the old firm has 
goodwill of a certain amount which, 
however, is not to be recorded in the 
books, whereas goodwill brought in 
by the incoming partner is to be re 
The 
stated but are implied by the dollar 
The 
ceeds to solve the problem in the 
Then 


there is the case of a partner’s bonus 


corded. facts are not even 


amounts given. student pro 


manner of 


a Chinese puzzle 


of a certain percentage of earnings 


after deducting the bonus as an ex- 


pense of the business—another 


conundrum, 
there 


In corporation accounting 


are the many problems in which 


stock is issued at a discount; assets 
are written up and written down ad 
lib; fantastic reserves are set up; and 
consolidated statements are prepared 
containing situations not known to 


exist in the contemporary business 


world. There are also the elaborate 


discussions (with graphs) of non 
existent methods of computing de 
preparation of 


preciation | also. the 


ontem 


“state 


statements not known in 


porary practice, such as the 
ment of affairs.” 

The “tricky” types of problems, of 
course, are important to the student 
who must pass the C.P.A. examina 
tion. They should, therefore, in the 
opinion of this writer, be given in a 
C.P.A 
by those preparing for the C.P.A. 


problems course to be taken 


examination and not by all account 
ing students. Unfortunately, some 
colleges do not offer such a course, 
apparently leaving this to the private 
coaches. 

The ideal elementary course would 
develop basic principles and seek to 
apply them to normal situations in 
business. It would be designed to 
prepare the student for either pub 
\ fter 


courses 


lic or management accounting 
the basi advanced 


should be available to train the student 


cr urses, 


for his chosen area of specialization, 


A Common Deficiency 


A difficulty presents itself in this 
faculty ap 


pointments in the past, college ad 


respect for, in making 


ministrators have tended to give 
preference to public accountants. In 
fact, some colleges have even gone so 
far as to limit their appointments to 
As a result there 


is a dearth of specialists in manage 


public accountants 


ment accounting on most faculties 
Until this deficiency is overcome the 
colleges will not be able to offer ade 
quate professional preparation for 
become 


The 


counting faculty will comprise both 


those desiring to manage 


ment accountants ideal ac 


public and management accounting 


spec ialists. 





RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





CRITERIA FOR CERTIFICATION OF BUSI- 
NESS TEACHERS... 

Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by JOHN L. PINEAULT 


State Teachers College 
Mankato, Minnesota 

The purposes of the study were (1) to 
criteria for the certifica 
busi 
ne education; (2) to ascertain the dif 


develop a set of 


tion of secondary-school teachers of 


ferent procedures and requirements in 


tate certification of teachers of business; 


(3) to compare the statements of criteria 
with the existing requirements and policies 
of business-teacher certification; and (4) 
policies of certification thai 


imple 


to formulate 


would apply to reorganization or 


mentation of a program of secondary 


teacher certification 


The procedures employed inthe 


school business 
study 
review of literature in the 
with special emphasis 


certification: (2) the 


were (l) a 
held of 


on business 


certification 
teachet 
development of statements of criteria based 
professional judgment 
field; (3) submis 
ion of proposais to an accredited jury for 


on expressions ol 
and on research in the 


validation or rejection; (4) development 
ol a statement of principles based on ac 
credited jury responses and on the philos 
ophy of writers on teacher certification 
and preparation as expressed in the litera 


ture 


In a detailed manner, many proposals of 


certification principles were made to a 
jury composed of 161 professional persons 
interested in the preparation, certification 
and in-service growth of business teachers 
The jury consisted of groups representing 
business-teacher 


specialists in education, 


general teacher-education specialists, city 
and state supervisors of business education, 
secondary school administrators, and state 
certification education 
personnel on the jury evaluated proposals 
dealing mainly with those aspects of ad 
ministration and peculiar to 
the field of business education 


the non-business 


officials. Business 


preparation 
teaching ; 
education specialists in 
teacher education and administration were 
concerned primarily with evaluation of 
proposals dealing with administrative pro- 
cedures of certification and with non-tech 
nical phases of pre-service preparation and 
in-service growth 

Sixty-seven recommendations for the 
improvement of business-teacher certifica 
tion were made, based on the findings of 
the study. Several were 
in the area of certification administration 
They with: development 
of a unitorm pattern of terminology pecu 


recommendations 


were concerned 
liar to teacher certification; the procedures 
by which state education departments and 
teacher education institutions and profes 
sional groups might 


cooperate in policy 
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formulation; requirements of minimum 
preparation and evaluation of credentials ; 
the kind, validity of 


certificates ; 


subject and grade 


certification by examination; 


reciprocal relations among the various 


states in granting certification; and fa 


tors of citizenship, physical and mental 
health 

The recommendations on the factors of 
technical and professional preparation dealt 
with teacher preparatior 
curricula; the degree of specialization on 
level; the overall pre 


including 


prescription ot 


the pre-service 
service consideratiotr 


of general education, general and special 


program, 


professional education, technical and gen 
eral business education, and occupational 
and teacher pro 


business experience ; 


ficiency and competency in the business 


subjects 


An exhaustive report of 
found in Bulletin 56 of 
Busin 


Eprtor’s Nore: 
this study wall he 
the National Association of 
Teacher Training Institutions 


THE STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE STATE OF IDAHO... 


Ed. D. Study 


University of Southern California 


by BRUCE |, BLACKSTONE 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


program of the 
he rt] 


positive 


The business education 
state of Idaho found to 
strong and weak points On the 
side, business education was accepted by 


was have 


the public and by the high schools of the 
state as an essential part of the curriculum 
The teachers were experienced and were 
teaching well what was being offered in 
the public high schools. The minimum de 
sires of the lay public for business educa 
tion were approximated in the business 
education program of the state 
Weaknesses 
cation program ot 
vocational 


found in the business edu 
the state included: the 
acceptance of training as a 
major goal of education where 
the facilities for this type of training were 
inadequate; the lack of a formal voca 
tional guidance and placement service; and 
the tendency for women to dominate the 
field. The latter problem was not limited 
to the area of business education 


business 


Another basic weakness of the business 
education program in the Idaho 
was the lack of professional training it 


State ol 


business education found among the teach 
ers of business courses. This lack was in 
dicated in their failure to provide work 
experience for their students, to use com 
mon teaching devices, to use standardized 
evaluation their ap 
parent dependence upon textbook material 


procedures, and by 


in the business education courses 


The objectives of the business education 
program were open to considerable ques- 
tion. The business education program was 
not training students for common business 
activities nor was it meeting the needs of 
the boys of the public secondary schools 
The apparent failure of the business edu 
cation teachers of the state of Idaho to 
recognize the basic business objectives and 
the general education objectives of busi 
ness education could be classed as a definite 
weakness 

It may be concluded that the business 
education program ot the public secondary 
Idaho was doing 
training was 


state of 
well in the areas in which 
provided. The objectives and scope of the 
business education program were open to 
and the facilities 
vocational, 


schools of the 


considerable question, 


available to reach the basi 


business, and general education aims o 


business education were distinctly limited 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TEST 
SCORES ON STRAIGHT-COPY TYPE- 
WRITING AND TEST SCORES ON SE- 
LECTED TYPEWRITING PROBLEMS... 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Pittsburgh 
by THADDEUS H. PENAR 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


The study disclosed that both the speed 


level and the semester level at which the 
students typed made a significant difference 
their straight-copy 
scores able to 
transfer to problem typewriting. Those twé 
should be taken into a 


tables 


in the percentage of 


which the students were 
theret re, 


probability 


tactors, 
count in any used to 
student 


Such tables 


success on straight copy 
included in the 


estimate 
work were 
study 

semester, the percentage of 
straight-copy test 


followed 


In each 


transter trom scores to 
the general 


the slow 


problem test scores 
pattern of being the highest for 
straight-copy typists and decreasing on a 
progressive scale as the straight-copy 
scores got higher 

The problem tests maintained approxi 
mately the same relative positions of dif 
ficulty at all typewriting. Ar 
ranged in the 
ficulty, the problems were as follows: (a) 
cutting stencils, (b) 
from handwritten material, (c) 
rough drafts, (d) letters without carbons, 
(e) manuscripts without footnotes, (f) 
manuscripts with footnotes, (g) letters 
with one carbon, (h) addressing envelopes, 


levels of 
order of increasing dif 
manuscripts copied 
simple 


(i) simple tabulations. 

Some of the conclusions of this study 
follow: 

1. The emphasis should be on building 
straight-copy skill because skill in problent 
typewriting result after rela- 
tively brief training periods 

2. Special attention should be given to 
problem typewriting 
unlike straight-copy 


appears to 


those portions of 


which obviously are 
work 
3. Erasing should be required at all 


typewriting where the use of 


levels of 
NWPM scores is justified 
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A STUDY OF THE EXTENT, NATURE AND 
PROBLEMS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BE- 
TWEEN INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION IN 
CONNECTICUT DURING THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY... 


Ph. D. Thesis 
New York University 
by F. KENNETH BRASTED 


National Association of Manufacturers 


New York, N. Y. 


A check-list of forty-eight items repre 
senting activities through which industry 
and education can work together for mu 
tual advantage was prepared and submit 
ted to a nationwide “jury” of some five 
hundred representatives of education and 
industry in an effort to find out what 
items they considered most important. The 
66 per cent return showed twenty-nine 
items voted significant (“very important” 
or “important”) by 80 per cent or more 
of the “jury.” 

The twenty-nine items thus selected were 
set up in questionnaire torm and sent to a 
list of 1,262 manufacturing companies in 
Connecticut who represented 97 per cent 
of the industrial employment in the State 

Other sources included: annual reports 
of the Secretary to the State Board of 
Education, minutes and correspondence 
files of the state and local trade associa 
tions, and interviews with educational and 
industrial leaders of the State 

Collected data were organized chrono 
logically (into the periods 1900-1918, 1919 
1930, 1931-1939, 1940-1946, and 1947-1952) 
The data were broken down into seven 
general categories: to wit, (1) assistance 
in vocational training and guidance, (2) 
developing an understanding of the indus 
trial economy, (3) plant visits, (4) forma 
tion of educational policy, (5) research 
services, (6) teaching aids, and (7) direct 
monetary aid. The frequency of the a 
tivities under each category and an analysis 
of them are presented 

The general list of education-industry 
cooperative activities, developed for the 
study has been used experimental] as 
basis for local and or State survevs ot 
education-industry conferences aimed at de 
termining specific activities of interest to 
a given community or group 

The classroom teacher, especially 
field of business education, has many 
portunities to contribute to the devel 
ment of confidence, understanding, and co 
operation between education and indust1 
two major segments in our industrialized 
economy. The teacher who is interested in 
doing his part in furthering these rela 
tionships will find in this study both a 
sound historical foundation justifying sucl 
cooperation and concrete suggestions for 
helpful programs which can be developed 
in cooperation with educational adminis 
trators and the industrialists and business 
men of the community 


Eprror’s Note: Copies of “Education 
Industry Relationships—A Connecticut 
Study with National Implications”, which 
summarizes ths study, are available free 
of charge upon request to the NAM Edu 
cation Department, 14 West 49 Street, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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f The Most Valuable 


and VALUED 
FRANCHISE 


in Business School History 


dpeedwriting + 
the SHORTHAND 


of TODAY 
and TOMORROW 


Most Revolutionary Advance 
in Shorthand in 50 Years 


BEST reason why a prominent business 
school man recently said, “! would not 
take $100,000 for my Speedwriting 


Franchise,"' can be found in the dollars- 
and-cents experience of over 400 lead- 
ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawali. Without com- 


petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
are teaching to half-empty classrooms 
SPEEDWRITING has grown because it is the ONLY shorthand system that has PROVED 
its ability 
° to triple income from night school students 
to eliminate ‘'seasonal'’ enrollments 
to graduate 85% of stu.‘ents 
. to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
recommendations from previous students 
. to reduce dropouts to 6 minimum 


Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city? 


THE Speedwriting COMPANY 


Dept. 7502-4 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
* * 




















Vil Typing Simplified {'/VY) 


Louis A. Leslie and Philip S. Pepe 


Planned Postponements 


TYPING SIMPLIFIED is the first typing text to take advan 
tage of the almost magical results of the elimination of skill 
learning difficulties by the postponement of those difficulties, 


Although the alphabet keyboard is covered in 5 days, the num 
bers and special characters are postponed for 40 lessons. That 
postponement completely eliminates for most learners any diffi 
culty about learning the numbers and special characters, 

Office production work is postponed for 50 lessons, but when 
it begins, in Lesson 51, the learner then makes amazing progress 
because he is really ready for the work. 

A list of 14 such planned postponements is given in METHODS 
OF TEACHING TYPING SIMPLIFIED. 

With proper safeguards, experimentally determined, in skill 
learning—a difficulty postponed is a difficulty eliminated. 





Five Editions —— 


ONE YEAR COURSE (for high schools) 160 lessons 
rwO YEAR COURSE (for high schools) $20 lessons 
ENCYCLICAL EDITION 320 lestone 
COLLEGE COURSE 00 lessons 
BRIEF COURSE 100 lessons 
Methods of Teaching Typing Simplified (for all five editions) 





Copyholders, per dozen, net $1.80 Copyholders, each, net 


Send your request to nearest office 


American Book Company—Business Education Division 


5 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street $51 East Ohio St 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Hlinois 

















BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


ae D, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S Nettleton 


BUSINESS COLLEGES ‘ COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
Albuquerque, New Mexico . 


E. C. Hatton, President C. D. Rohiffs, President 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
“A Professional School of 


Founded September 11, 1894 ° ° " 
r Modern Business Practice’ 
Enid, Oklahoma . 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business Ghe ROBERT MORRIS School 
Administration, and Secretaryship. Hotel Wm. Penn é Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks 


J. E. George J. E. George, Jr. 
President Principal 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 


S PENCERIAN COLLEGE ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
1848 


Professional Training for Business since 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Aocquntinn, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 





HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL ” One and two yeer courses in; Accountancy 


* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
Accounting, Business Administration, * Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


and Secretarial Courses ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma Fic telat neared ne Bead 








A Select Schoo! offering § Y Col. of Accountancy 
Quality Business Training TRA E Col. of Sec'y reining 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 

THE MINNEAPOLIS C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


Catalogue on request 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 


MINNESOTA School of Business is 
and Laboratory Technique TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Completely Air Conditioned 


Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahome 


OG. M. Correll, President E. A. Guise, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING 


AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 





PLANNING YOUR A-V PROGRAM 


What are your audio-visual 


teaching problems? They 
different 


Some ot 
are probably not 
those of business 


Others have 


very trom 
teachers all over the country 
solved their problems and you can too by 
your interest, planning, and energy. You 
still have about four months of this school 
audio-visual 
to be sure, it is not too 


year to plan programs for 
your 


early to 


classes, or 


decide your teaching needs for 
next year 

If mention of an audio-visual program 
brings to mind moving pictures and noth 
ing else, then perhaps your major prob 
lem is a definition of the contents of audio 
Audio-visual education, 


visual education 
i refers to the careful and 


it has been said, 
integrated use of a wide range of teaching 
materials including field 
sound and silent motion pictures, television, 


trips, excursions, 


objects, models, specimens, dioramas, slides, 


sterographs, study prints, post- 


filmstrips, 


ers, microphotographs, radio programs, 


maps, charts, graphs, and syn 
thetic training devices. It also includes the 
use of the blackboard, the bulletin board, 
the hall display case, and similar facilities 

If you will look through this column 
in back issues of the JouRNAL you will find 
types ol 
educators 
learn how 


recordings, 


information on different atds of 


interest to business 


columns you can 


particular 
From 
and where to acquire these teaching aids 


these 


for use in teaching most business educa 
tion subjects 

Teachers faced with the problem of ad 
ministrators who frown on “new fangled” 
gadgets in the classroom, must step care 
fully. Planning becomes of major impor 
tance 
use in your classes must not vary from the 
your They should 

cover the usual subject 
matter. Of course, by narrow selection you 
risk the major value of audio-visual aids; 
the expansion of the student scope of ex 
perience textbooks and the 
room. However, in keeping close to estab 
lished (which usually 
close to the textbook) you can slowly gain 
the confidence of those whose opinions you 
must change. A term of restricted, care 
fully audio-visual aids will con 
vince even the stubborn of the “old 


In the beginning the materials you 


set pattern of school 


very specifically 


bevond class 


pro edures means 


cl osen 
most 


guard”, 


The Financing Problem 


As with 
looms menacingly is that of finances. If 


most teachers a problem that 


is possible, you should plan ahead and re 
quest funds on the basis of a specific and 
thoughtful audio-visual program. A_ re 
quest for funds that can be supported and 
definitely justified is not easily refused. In 
any event, ask for support of 
your audio-visual 
you will never get the funds if you don’t 


financial 


program, for certainly 
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Should you get a negative 


administrators this 


them 
Irom your 


ask for 
response 
year, ask again next year. In the meantime, 


allow the quality of your teaching 


There are ample free 


don't 
to lag 
offered by 
educational 


teaching aids 
reliable commercial, social, and 
organizations. These teaching 
aids which include, films, filmstrips, bul 
letin board 
phlets, visiting lecturers and field trips, to 


pam 


materials and posters, 


name a few, are generally of good quality, 
impose no obligation upon the teacher or 
the school, and are the pertect answer to 


financing your audio-visual program 
As a business teacher, you 
the point at which so many educators find 


that is, you are not afraid to 


are bevond 


themselves; 
introduce commercially sponsored materials 
into the You that 
business is interested in what you are do 
ing in the that 
ganizations are anxious to keep you up to 
It is to your mutual 


classroom recognize 


schools and business or 
date on their activities 
benefit to make use of 
offer caution 
may 
heavily 


the materials they 
though you 
that is too 


Just a word of 
material 
advertising, it is a 


commer ial 


never receive 
commercial 
idea to tree 
little more 


audio-visual 


good preview 


material a carefully than you 


would other aids 


What About Equipment? 

This one fact cannot be overemphasized 
A good audio-visual program does not re 
quire elaborate equipment. There are prob 
ably 
in the 
one piece of 
fortunately, there have 
uninterested or untrained who have allowed 


few, if any, educational institutions 


which do not 
audio-visual equipment. Un 


country have at least 


been those teachers 
that equipment to collect dust in the bas 


their schools. The 
exists largely in the 


ments of problem of 


equipment minds of 


who audio 


those would complicate an 
visual program 

It seems unreasonable that we should be 
discouraged from the purchase of a me 
tion picture projector, filmstrip projector, 
record player or tape recorder that can be 
every teacher and student in 


When 


items of 


utilized by 
the school. 


these 


we consider the ex 
equipment, they 
the cost of 


pense of 
are minor as compared to 
equipping an office practice or a typewrit 
ing room 

pupils have been 
audio-visual equipment 
classroom. Of 
course, this is not recommended procedure 
to be 


it 1s 


Teachers and even 
known to bring 
from home for use in the 
carried on from year to year but 
emergency 
would 
record 


certainly a_ satisfactory) 
As you can imagine, there 


difficulty in 


measure 


be no borrowing a“ 


player to use for dictation and typing prac- 
tice. The 2 x 2 slide projector and more 
recorder are common 


tape 
homes. On the 


students’ 


recently the 
items in your 
other hand, what equipment do 
a set of flash cards to improve brief 


paper, a 


you need 


for 


form drills in shorthand—some 


ballpoint pen or a crayon, a little time and 
some imagination 

\ post card will bring bulletin board 
a phone call will 


materials and posters; 


bring business men from the community to 


spe ak to your classes 


Classroom Facilities 


Another aspect of the equipment prob 
lem has to do with the school plant. You 
know that i school is more than a 
lew vears old, 
planned for projected visual aids, Untor 
modern 


your 


your classrooms were not 


tunately even many of the most 


schools have made no provision for class 
room 
The 


rec ognized 


projection 


need for dark shades has been 


by teachers and for some the 


problem ot vetting adequate shades has 


Today darkening 
the difficulty it 
producing 


been insurmountable 
longer 


Manufacturers are 


rooms no presents 
once did 
screens that can be used in rooms that are 
not completely darkened 
being fitted with better lenses and lamps to 
sem dark 


Projectors are 


them more functional in 


Further, il 


make 


ened rooms your school is 


considering the purchase of new shades, 


suggest that a 
adopted, for they 


new shade be 
may be had in an at 


they provide 


opaque 


tractive cream color though 
darkening 
blackout 


are recommended fot 


efiective similar to the old 


fashioned shades, These shades 


each classroom he 


is probably not a good idea to 


a special darkened room 


cause it 
move a class to 
for the purpose of showing a_ projected 
visual aid 

The aid should be a part ol the 
Students 
be asked to become accustomed to a dif 
different seat If they can 


classroom for an introduc 


classroom procedure hould not 


lerent room of 
their 
subject expanded upon by the 
followed 


arrive at 
tion to the 
use ot the audio-visual aid and 
by class discussion, the projected visual aid 
will become as natural a part of the clas 
room as the blackboard 

Your clas 
he hetter 
Teachers 


situation may possibly 
that 


have 


sroom 
existing in ome 


handi« apped 


than 
schools been 
visual aids by 


think 


a class 


in their use of projected 


circumstances some of us would 
could not exist today; for instance, 
without an electrical outlet on the 
\ teacher faced 
sense, but still discouraging, 
that 


hav ing 


room 


with this problem, 


wall 
minor in a 
could throw up his hands and declare 
on top of all the other difficultic 
no electrical outlet is the last straw. As an 
In sone instances, €%x 


emergency measure 


have been run from the 
classroom to an outlet in. the 
in another classroom, Was it worth the 
Only 


question tor you 


tension cords 


hallway or 
answer that 


trouble students can 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Cotewba College, Salisbury, North Caroline 





e The National Cash Register Co., has 
marketed a machine ideal for 
feet, inches, pounds, ounces, etc 

without converting fractions into decimals 
Models are with fraction keys 
for quarters, 8ths, 12ths, 16ths, 20ths, 
ZAths, 32nds, 60ths, and 6Aths. Write to 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 
9, Ohio or ask your local NCR representa 
tive ior, complete information 


nguring 
yards, 


available 


soon be 
(except 
The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has given permission to charge 
25c for and 50c for each 

(Baggage taken 
along by the passenger to his seat or bed 
room will not be affected.) 


will 
, 
railroads 


* Free baggage hauling 


stopped by 58 
New England) 


eastern 


every suitcase 


trunk per passenget 


© According to the 
Fortune, U.S 
deal 


April, 1953, issue of 
Business is talking a great 


these days about its need for more 


broadly-educated men. It wants more men 


who have acquired the range of interests 
mental disciplines that education 
liberal arts or 


well fitted to give. 


and the 
in the humanities is 
More and mort 
executives are heard t 
(within certain obvious 
their 
them, that 


pecu 
liarly 
frequently, U, S 
say that they 
limitations) create 


can 
own “specialists” 


after they hire what they need 


and can’t create is men with a decent gen 


eral education 


© A duplicating machine which does not 
require the master copy to be on specially 
treated paper has been produced by Win 
chester Edge, New 


The new product, the Faxcoa du 


Industries, Inc., Rivet 
Jersey 
plicator, can duplicate any kind of graphic 
material, including cloth and photographs 
Che only requirement is that it be flexible 
enough to fit around the 


machine 


drum in. the 


© We had price ceilings before we had a 
Declaration of Independence ; 
nated in New York 
dated April 15, 
BY POWER OF 
PENSION AND 
CONTINENTAI 


they 

Here's the first orde y, 
1776: 

THE COMMITTEE OF 
OBSERVATION OF THE 

VENDOR 

FIXED 


OTigI 


sus 


CONGRESS, NO 
SHALL SELL IN EXCESS OI 


CHART 


PRICES 
BY THIS PRICH 
Shillings Pence 
Coffee, by the pound 1] 
West 
Rum, by the gallon 6 
Chocolate, by the pound 10 
Pepper, by the pound : 
Loaf sugar, by the pound 14 
Lisbon salt, by the bushel 


Common India 


Liverpool blind salt, 
by the bushel 5 
Warning 


Assorted vultures who are 


preying on the vitals of their country 
in time of common distress by selling 
this price chart 
name to public 


above prices set by 
shall be exposed by 


view 
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e Even though taxes will be down the 
hances are the average worker will have 
no more than thirty dollars extra to spend 
in 1954. Even a man with a wife and two 
children earning $100 per week will gain 
only $34 in the course of the year. He may 
have $9.20 instead of $10.20 deducted from 
his pay check for Federal income tax, but 
deductions for payments 
will rise from $1.50 to $2. For thirty-six 
weeks, or until payments have been made 
on $3,600, he will have only a fifty cent 
gain weekly, For the remaining sixteen 
weeks, he will have a full dollar gain but 
the total for the year will be only $34. 

“There’s only one way to make 
every dollar count in °54,” according to 
Miss Leone Ann Heuer, Director of Con 
Education, Household Finance 
“and -that is to budget the 
modern way She suggests Money Man 
agement, Your Budget, as a practical and 
challenging step-by step guide to personal 
budget making. The 34 page, illustrated 
booklet is available for ten cents to cover 
costs of and handling from the 
Consumer Education Department, House 
hold Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


social secur ity 


sure 


sumer 
Corporation, 


mailing 


e This nation spends five times as much 
on dogfood as it does on col 
its youth 

hobbies account 
($500,090,000) the 
amount spent for textbooks 

Of the total dollar, 
than one penny is spent for textbooks, 

Since 1939, wholesale 
than 


every 
lege textbooks for 

Hunting 
tor over 


year 
and fishing 
twelve times 
college 
educational less 
commodity prices 
120% Text 
only 39%, 
shot to 


have bounced more 
book prices climbed, too—but 
book 


more than 
Kighty 


manutacturing costs 
70%! 
cents ot the 


dollar 


must go 


while 


textbook 
labor. As 


However, 


manu 

wages 

higher 
volume 


facturing goes to 


r( SO 


student 


pi ices 
enrollment means greater 


and lower unit prices 


totaled 45 


fountain 


ball 
million units last 
totaled 28 million units, 


e Sales of point pens 


year and pens 


e During the past four years more than 
150 colleges and universities have removed 
barriers which in the past had kept out ap 
plicants because of race, religion, color, o1 
national origin 

e Better Retail Selling is obtainable, 
free of charge, from The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio (Mer- 
chants Service). This interesting cleverly 
illustrated little booklet 
It discusses the elements of 


is a sales course 
in miniature. 
a sale, importance of the customer, mer- 
chandise, steps of the sale, display, selling 
points, completing the sale, suggestion sell- 
ing, telephone selling, and personality, The 
members of your sales class will welcome 
it for their personal files. 


© Educational Aids jor High Schools 
may be obtained by writing to Education 
Department, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. In this 1953-54 catalog are 
listed movies, booklets, posters and kits for 
education-industry in B-I-E 
day-planning, plant tours, conferences, etc. 


cooperation 


e Write to Royal Typewriter Com- 
Inc., School Department, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. for your 
copy of The Modern Secretary (free of 
charge). After contrasting the conditions 
under which the first secretaries worked 
with those prevailing today, this booklet 


pany, 


outlines the personal qualities of a good 
secretary — good grooming, efficient or- 
ganization of work, acceptance of respon- 
sibility. Typing and transcription hints, 
punctuation and grammar tips, and a dis- 
cussion of correct telephone techniques are 
included. (This is a free guidance booklet 
to subscribers of Research Asso 
ciate Guidance and Educational Services 
Senior and Junior). 


Science 


e Government records fill 18,000,000 
square feet of floor space, which 
$20,000,000 a year and that the filing equip- 
mient is worth $154,000,000 ? 


costs 


e In a recent impartial classroom study 
of typing equipment, conducted by three 
Mid-West proof that forward 
reading copyholders considerably 
both typing quality and typing output was 
brought In cooperation 
with these educators, Remington Rand has 
published an 
comprehensive booklet 


educator Xs 


increase 
forth conclusively 


analysis of these tests in a 
Free copies ot this 
study may be secured by writing to Rem 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, for Forward Versus 
Side Reading at Typing Stations (Book- 
let RSL 274) or by local 


Rand Equipment 


inquiring at any 


Remington Business 


Center 


e According to a 
Leahy, 


management 


report by Emmett J 
& Co., New York 
company, to the 
Management, 


head of Leahy 
consultant 
Society for Advancement of 
paper work has become a fetish of modern 
Some of his 


Business is adding about 15 


business management con 


clusions are: 


per cent a year to its business records, esti 


mated at  one-and-one-quarter _ trillion 


pieces Of paper; paper w rk has as many 


workers as agriculture, and one office 


worker for each two factory workers; 
more than half of all bank and 
shuffle 


textile 


msurance 


company workers papers; more 


than a quarter of industry em 
ployees are office workers 
that should 


this office problem by 


Leahy says business start 


streamlining con- 


trolling the creation of new paper work 


This can be done largely by cutting down 


multicopies of new correspondence and 


forms; and, by eliminating overlapping fil- 


ing operations and duplications. Leahy be- 


lieves that about 40 per cent of the rec- 
ords management keeps is useless and can 
be destroyed; another 30 per cent can be 
stored away in business archives centers; 


and 30 per cent left in the office 
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e Money in banks is highest on Mon- 


days, lowest on Fridays. The total money a NEW program that makes 


supply in the United States is around 175 
billion: however, the turnover is such that 

the Federal Reserve Bank estimated total bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 
dollar volume of checks written annually 


to be 134 trillion dollars a year « 0 0 K 4 FE Fe Dp | N 


e Business English, law, and accounting 


were among the required courses for cooks 
in a training school for hotel and restau i 
rant chefs, held in New Haven, Connecti 


cut, according to an article in the June, 
1953, Reader’s Digest M. Herbert Freeman ¢ J Marshall Hanna ¢ Gilbert Kahn 
Simplified in content . . . simplified in organization . . . simplified in 

¢ Names Unlimited, Inc. 353 Fourth problem material . . . put together and clearly written and illustrated in 
Avenue, New York, has published a Direct a carefully integrated, teachable program that will set a pattern for 
Advertising Reader's Guide. It indexes years to come . . . a pattern of effective teaching and sure, direct 
current articies of Saeret to sin order learning . . . part of its power is the result of a combination of three 


and direct advertising people, and should 
elements: 


be useful for instructors in advertising 


® LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 
e A Washington secretary, Marguerite ¢ ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 


Griffin, with the National Geographic So 
ciety, corresponds with fifty-two families © HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 


in nine European countries in her spare ‘ . , 
time. For seven years, on a secretary’s pay, Plan to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping course. Adopt the 


she has operated a kind of package-lift new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use in your classes. Write your 
from her apartment to 148 Europeans she nearest Gregg office today. 
has never met. She tries to give a picture 
to these people of how the average Ameri- 
can lives and what he is really like. GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

¢ Buttons replace the conventional dial 
on a new telephone developed in Stock New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St Dallas 2, 501 Elm St 


Chicago 6, 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd 


holm, Sweden. The main advantage is 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. London E. C. 4, 95 Farringdon St 


speed, since the caller does not need to 
wait for the return of the dial after each 
number 








e Expense account deductions on income THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMON. 
USE A KARL STRATION STAND was designed to meet 


governmental attention in the future, ac TO TEACH the demand for just the right audio-visual 


tax statements are to be given careful 


cording to a recent statement 1 cs, es - hs 
cordin saber 4 atement by the training equipment for the modern type- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, T oe - . 
writing class. With it, the teacher can 
Coleman Andrews, speaking at a meeting 


of The New York Society of Certified easily and conveniently demonstrate the 


Public Accountants. Businessmen claiming IN FULL VIEW correct techniques in full view of the whole 


expense account deductions must provide class. 


sufhcient documentation. The Internal OF YOUR CLASS The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 


Revenue Service has this three-point ob : ae 
jective with respect to tax rulings: (1) to of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 


release considerably more tax information 


to the public through the press and com 
mercial tax service. (2) to simplify rul the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 


“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 


ings, and (3) to publish more official rul top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
; - » - - ” . . . . ’ 
ings so that fewer “office rulings” will be dimensions of the machine it supports. Send 
necessary coupon today for full details. 


@ Georgetown University language ex 
perts and the International Business Ma KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
chines Corp. have produced an electronh MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
“brain” which can translate meaningful 34 lonia Ave. S, W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
texts from one language to another. The 
translator consists of ll complicated elec- Fe See eee eee ees eS eSBs SSS sess! 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


tronic units. To teach it Russian for the 
demonstration, linguists “fed” it Russian 
words along with their English equivalents 
and these were stored on a magnetic drum 


pad i “ Send me additional information on all avail- 
The brain was also “taught” rules of 


able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
grammar so it could change the order of stration Stand. 
words to make an intelligent English sen 
tence. The machine can be adapted to any 
language 

In addition to language work, the ma 
chine takes seconds to do an equation that 
might take years of mental figuring 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


EBTA 


Pending the publication of the complete 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
Convention Program, which will appear in 
our March issue, EBTA President Bernard 
A. Shilt has announced some of the special 
highlight the April 
Hotel Statler, 


features, which will 
15-17 proceedings at the 
Boston, Mass. Included are 
Robert P. Brecht, International 
President of National Office Management 
Association, 1951-52, and professor and 
chairman of the Industry Department, 
Wharton School of Finance Com 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, will be the key-note speaker at the 
first general the convention on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15. Dr, Brecht’s 
many years of activities with NOMA, as 
well as his having devoted his entire life 
management and acting as 
consultant and labor arbitra 
many large provide 
him a rich background for his talk 
on “How NOMA Works With 


Educators.” 


e With 


: Dr 


and 


session of 


to teaching 
management 
tor for businesses, 
with 
Jusiness 


Alex F. Osborn, author of the 
best Wake Up Your Mind, as well 
as other popular books such as Your 
Creative Power, How To Think Up, and 
Applied Imagmation, as the speaker, the 
outstanding 
Osborn’s 


seller 


banquet will be one of the 
events of the convention. Mr 
address, “The Missing Link in Education,” 
not only will be a challenging talk but it 
will provide practical suggestions of how 
business educators can do a more effective 
job. In addition writings, Mr. Os 
born is active in one of the country’s lead 
Batten, Barton, 
which he 


to his 


ing advertising 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., of 


agencies, 


was a co-founder 
Centennial 
to be 
come the first business teacher training in 
America, established in 1854 
Massachusetts, the student 

EBTA 


schools and colleges will turn the pages of 


1954 is the 
what 


© Inasmuch as 
of the founding of was later 
stitution in 
at Salem, 
members of 


from a score of 


to show “A Century of Capers in 
Curriculums.” History in 
costume, props and setting will be recre 
ated by 1954 college public and 
private schools will present a lively 
bination of fact and frolic in depicting 
the development of business education 
from old to modern times. This production 
will be presented on the morning of Satur 
April 17, 1954, on the stage of the 
main ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Bos 


history 
Commercial 


students; 
com 


day, 


ton 

e Arrangements for conventioneers to 
attend religious services during the EBTA 
Convention have been completed by the 
Church Committee which is headed by 
Walter Leidner. Adequate time will be set 
aside for this purpose and a complete list 
of houses of worship will be distributed at 
the convention 

e The tape-recording of some of the 
section meetings for subsequent discussion 
and evaluation by groups of business edu 


cation teachers and teachers in training 
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This experiment is expected to develop a 
great deal of interest among teacher train- 
ing institutions as well as the business 
education faculties of public and private 
high schools and colleges. William Poli- 
shook, Program Chairman, will be in 
charge of this activity. 


BERA 


An open meeting of Business Education 
Research Associates will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on Tuesday, April 
15, prior to the opening of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association convention 
Any interested person is invited to attend 
these sessions and participate in the discus 
sion 

The 
discussion on “Essential Characteristics of 
School,” “Admission 
Schools,” and 
Business 


forenoon program will include a 


a Good Business 
Procedures in 
“Counseling and Guidance in 
Schools.” The afternoon program will in- 
clude “General Office Training,” “A Mod- 
ern Evening School Program,” and “Per 
The evening pro- 


Jusiness 


sonality Development.” 
gram covers “Cost Analysis of Operating 
School,” “Practices and Pro- 
“A Survey 


Business 


a Business 
cedures in Enrolling Students,” 
Achieved by 
Latest Developments in 
“The Program for 


of Recognition 
Schools,” “The 
Accreditation,” and 
Training Veterans.” 

Jay W. Miller, Goldey 
of Business, Wilmington, 
president of BERA and 
the morning and evening sessions. Thomas 
Dodds, Bryant and Stratton Business In 
stitute, Buffalo, New York, vice-president 
of BERA, will preside at the afternoon 


Jeace m Schoc | 
Delaware, is 
will preside at 


session. 

Members of BERA lead the 
various discussions are William J. Hamil 
ton, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pennsy| 
vania; L. C. Sausen, Duffs Iron City Col 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Ernest W 
Veigel, Jr., Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York; C. Fred Burdett, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Elegie G. Purvis, Straver College, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Ernest R. Maetzold, Minne 
apolis Business College, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota; W. E. Morse, Morse College, 
Hartford, Connecticut; M. O. Kirkpatrick, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Gates, Dyke and Spen- 


who will 


Carolina; Jay R. 
cerian College, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Peirce, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania; and H. N, Rasely, Burdett Col 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts 


Thomas 


Mountain-Plains Association 


Under the direction ef Vernon Payne 
of North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, a splendid program is being ar 
ranged for the third annual Mountain- 
Plains Education Association 
Convention, to be held in the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 17, 18 and 19 

The theme of the convention is “Ap- 
praising Business Education in the Moun 


rage 
Business 


tain-Plains region.” 


AACTE 

As thiz issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, to be held at the Hotel 
Congress, Chicago, February 11, 12 and 13. 
The National f Business 
Teacher Training 
vene in Chicago on the same days and an 
outline of the NABTTI program appeared 
in the January issue of the JOURNAL. 

The American Association of Teacher 


Association of 


Institutions will con- 


Training Institutions has appointed Helen 


York University and 


Reynolds of New 
University of 


John M. Trytten of the 
Michigan as chairman and recorder respec- 
tively of the Education group, 
which will meet in the Buckingham Room 
at the Hotel Congress, February 13, in th 
morning. 


Business 


Junior College Association 

The time and place for the next annual 
American Association of 
March 8 to 10 and 
Missouri. 


meeting of the 
Junior Colleges are 
the Statler Hotel, St. 

Complete information about the program 
may be obtained by 
association headquarters, 


Avenue, N. W., Wash- 


Louis, 


for the convention 
writing to the 
1785 Massachusetts 
ington 6, D. C 


Stuart Wins DPE Contest 
1940 Delta 


fraternity 
an annual award to the 


Since Pi Epsilon, honorary 


graduate in business education, 
has- been making 
person having completed the study which 
significant contribu 
tion to field of 
education during the year. The award f 
the 1952 study nature of a 
plaque and the publishing of an abstract 


represents the most 


research in the business 
. 


was in the 


of the study. 
Announcement of the award was made 
by H. G. Enterline, Indiana University, 
chairman of the Research Award Commit 
tee, on the occasion of the Delta Pi Epsi 
lon Banquet held at the Hotel Jefferson 
in St December 29, 1953. The 
award given to Stuart, 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, for his study 
“A Scale for Determining the Attitudes of 
High School Business Education Students 
Toward Certain Aspects of Office Work,” 
a Ph. D. thesis completed at The Ohio 
State University 
Marshall Hanna. 
Announcement was 
additional studies which 
standing contributions to the field of busi 
ness education: William B. Logan, for his 
study, “Criteria for Evaluating a State- 
Wide in-School Distributive Education 
Program,” and to William E. Jennmgs, for 
his study, “Contributions of Business Edu 
Education in the Sec- 


Louis on 


was James L 


under the direction of J 


two 
represent out 


also made of 


cation to General 
ondary School.” 

Judges for the were Ann 
Brewington, University of Chicago; Rob- 
ert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege; and William  Polishook, 
University. 


Contest 


Temple 
' 
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NBTA 


At the recent convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association, Howard 
Wheland, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was elected president for the 
next year. Other officers are: First vice 
president, Mary O. Houser, Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, Doris Howell, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, 
Whale, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan; treasurer and exhibit 
manager, Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Executive 
Board members are: Mary Yocum, Austin 
High School, Austin, Minnesota; Milo 
Kirkpatrick, King’s College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Lloyd  V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; H. T. past 
president, is an ex-officio member of the 


second 


Leslie J. 


Jusiness 


sarnes, 


Board 

The membership chairman for the next 
Nickel, Wiley High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and the publicity 
chairman is Florence (¢ Roell, John 
Adams High School, South Bend, Indiana 


vear is Lois 


Tri-State Group 

Tri-State 
Alex- 

Morris 


Leonard 


The new president of the 
Business Education Association is 
ander I. Hartman, The Robert 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. Liguori, Stowe Township High School 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania, is the first 
vice president and Rose Marie Scavariel, 
Robinson Township High School, Moon 
Run, Pennsylvania, is presi 
dent. Tobias F. Santarelli, Baldwin Town 
ship High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania, was chosen treasurer, and Helen 
Widener, Bellefield Girls Vocational High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 


elected secretary. 


second vice 


The directors of the group are Mildred 
H. Hiehle, Parkersburg High School, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia; Raymond W 
Morgan, Johnstown High School, Johns 
town, Pennsylvania; Frank F. Sanders, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania and Ward C. Elliott, Elliott School 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


of Business, 


NEBCA 


Richard D. Pickett, Northampton Com 
mercial College, Northampton, Massa 
chusetts, was elected president of the New 
England Association at 
the recent meeting held in Hotel Statler in 


Jusiness College 


Boston. 
Raymond M 
Commerce, New 
elected vice president from Connecticut; 
Agnes B. McClellon, Malden 
School, Malden, Massachusetts, was elec 
ted vice president from Massachusetts ; and 
Agnes Seavey, Auburn Maine School of 
Commerce, Auburn, was elected vice presi 
dent at large. Ellen C. Talcott, The Speed 
writing School, Hartford, Connecticut, is 
the secretary, and Paul Seavey, Auburn 


Joyce, Moody School of 
Britain, Connecticut, was 


Business 
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Maine School of Commerce, is the treasur 
er. 

At this meeting the New England Busi 
Association merged with the 
Schools 


Busi 


ness College 
Connecticut Council of Business 
and the Massachusetts 
ness Schools. The 
three organizations representing 


New England 


strong regional group 


Council of 
combines the 
the busi 
into one 


merger 


ness schools in 


Institute for Certifying Professional 
Secretaries Plan Certification Tests 

At a recent meeting of the Institute for 
Certifying Professional Secretaries, plans 
were made for the 1954 certification tests, 
to be held October 8 and 9. Approval of 
certification of 175 CPS examinees 
was made and an 


new 
increase of $5 for the 


charges was announced—from $30 to 


Attending the meeting were, left to right, 
the picture on page 222 


Institute Member 


shown in t 

Robert E 
representing 
the McGraw 
York City; 
Member representing 
tional Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City: Froistad, Institute 
Member representing NSA, 
Bigelow, St Paul, Minnesota; 
Kempe, Institute Member representing 
NSA, secretary to Dr. C. H. Phetteplace, 
Eugene, W. G. Turquand, In 
stitute Member representing Business, Un 
derwood Corporation, New York City; Dr 
Irene Place, Institute Member representing 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor: H. W. Dickhut, Institute Member 
Business, Stivers Office Serv 
Margarette Bibb, Institute 
Member representing NSA, secretary in 
legal firm of Waring, Walker, Cox, and 
Lewis, Memphis; Lilyan Miller, Institute 
Member representing NSA, president o 
the National Association; Dr 
Estelle L. Popham, Dean of the Institute, 
Hunter New York Dy 
Ruth I Anderson, Associate Institute 
Dean representing Education, North Texas 
State Mrs 
Mary H. Barrett, Institute Member repre 
senting NSA, national 
the National Secretaries Association; Dr 
Frances E. Merrill, Institute Member rep 
resenting Education, Drake 
Des Moines, lowa; George A 
Institute Member representing 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Mrs 
Alicia Cogan, Institute Secretary 
senting NSA, American 
Magazine Company, New York City; Dr 
Eleroy L. Stromberg, Institute Member 
representing Business, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron; Anne Moore, Institute 
Member representing NSA, Merit System 
Council, State Dep't of Health, 
Austin; Dr. Albert C. Fries, Institute 
Member representing Education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Gertrude E. Birkman, Institute Member 
representing NSA, Humble Oil Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


Slaughter, 
Business, Grege Division of 
Hill Book Company, New 
Joseph T. Carty, Institute 
Business, Interna 
Jennevie 
Brown & 


Ethel 


Oregon; 


representing 
ice, Chicago; 


Secretaries 


City; 


lleve 
( ollege, - 


College, Denton, Texa 


past president of 


University, 
Wagone rT, 
Education, 


repre 


secretary, City 


Texas 





TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 


The advanced training technique de- 
signed to assist the shorthand teacher 
in conducting class .. . 


A complete library of 


SHORTHAND DICTATION 
ON 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Send for free descriptive literature to: 


DICTATION DISC COMPANY 
P.O. Box 637—90 Church St., N.Y., N.Y. 








HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 


Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 


Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 








TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson, The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 








YOUR MONEY IS WHAT 
YOU MAKE IT 
(Color) 
A simplified explanation of inflation— 
its causes and cure 


This and many other business education 
films may now be rented for the spring 
and fall terms 


Write for free catalog to: 


DEPT. B-2, BUSINESS EDUCATION FILMS 
Film Center Building 
630 Ninth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 








PICTURES IN 


Richard D. Pickett 
NEBCA President 


See item on page 221) 


Alexander |. Hartman 
Head of Tri-State Group 
(See item on page 221) 


James L, Stuart 
DPE Contest Winner 
See item on page 220 


THE NEWS 





Newly Elected Officers of National Business Teachers Association . . . Front row, left 
to right: Doris Howell, second vice-president; Howard Wheiand, president; Mary O. 
Houser, first vice-president. Back row, left to right: Leslie J. Whale, secretary, Russell J. 
Hosier, treasurer and exhibit manager; Executive board members, Mary Yocum, H. T. 
Barnes, and Milo O. Kirkpatrick. Executive board member Lloyd V. Douglas was absent 
when the picture was taken. 

{See item on page 221 


Institute for Certifying Professional Secretaries 


(See item on page 22! tor names of members in picture 


Wayne University Chapter, Pi Omega Pi 
Paul F. Muse, National President, Front Row Center 


(See item on page 134, December 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, Annual 
Typewriter Art Contest, has announced the 
rules for the 16th The 
a complete list of prizes may be obtained 
Mr. Nelson at 4006 Carlisle 
Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland 
The announcement states that any 
ber of may be submitted and that 
the deadline is April 1, 1954. There is no 
restriction as to make of typewriter, color 


sponsor of the 


contest rules and 


by writing 


num 
entries 


of ribbon or carbon, design, o1 
size of paper 
Some of the 
contest will be printed in this magazine 
Entries submitted in former 


current 


type ot 


entries submitted in the 
contests have 


been appearing in issues of the 


Journal 


Science Research Associates Reports 


\ battery of 14 aptitude tests have been 
combined Fact—the 
tude Classification 
sist college and high school students decide 


into Flanagan Apti 


Tests—designed to as 
upon suitable careers and plan a course of 


study to meet the necessary requirements 
to enter such careers 

The tests have been found through on 
the-job analyses to be the necessary skills 
ranging 


pilot 


for success in 30 occupations, 


from accountant to writer, airplane 
to plumber, and biological scientist to ele 
The battery developed by 
Flanagan, professor ot psychology 
Pittsburgh and dire 


Institute for Re 


trician was 
John ¢ 
at the University of 
tor of the American 
search, a nonprofit organization devoted to 
scientific study of the use of human re 
sources 
Various 


skills are needed for an 


combinations of the following 
individual’s suc 
cess in a given occupation: (1) 
(2) coding (3) memory (4) precision (5) 
assembly (6) scales (7) coordination (8) 
judgment and comprehension (9) arith 
metic (10) patterns (11) components (12) 
tables (13) and (14) ex 


Business occupations for which 


inspection 


mechanics, 
pression, 
Fact has 
businessman, 

secretary; and 
dentist, lawyer, 


validated are: accountant, 
office clerk, 


professional 


be en 
salesperson, 
occupations 
physician, teacher. The 


battery is also excellent for determining 
general college aptitude. Extensive follow 
up studies of 1,600 high school 
battery in 1947 has 


Fact’s ability to 


senior 
given the provided 
proof of predict aC 
curately 

Fact is easy for the vocational counselor 
through 


complete 


y-to-understand 
battery of tests 


to administer 
manuals. The 
takes more than five hours to finish; in- 
dividual length two 
minutes to 40 minutes. It is generally 
recommended that high school 
take the whole battery because of 
cellent aptitude profile it provides. Each set 
is $3.75, and may be secured from Science 
Resear¢ h Associates, 57 W Grand Avet ue, 
Chicago 10 


Casy 


tests vary im trom 
students 


the ex 
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Nominations Open for 1954 
John Robert Gregg Award 


Nominations for the 1954 
Award in Business 


John Re bert 


Gregg Education are 
received, it was recently an 
nounced by Paul S 
the Administrative Committee for the 


\ward l 


now being 
Lomax, chairman of 


This annual award was established 
in 1953. The 
an outstanding contribution to 


recipient will be chosen on 
the basis of 
business education 
“All 


and 
vited to 


business teachers, administrators, 


friends of business education are in 
submit nominations for the 


said. Those who wish 
should 
blank to 
Education, 


York, N. ¥ 


an independent 


award,” Dr. Lomax 
1 make 
official! 


Lomax, 


write tor an 
Paul S 
New York 
Recipients 
Board of 


seven business edu 


nominations 
nomination 
School of 
New 


are selected by 


University, 


Selection comprised of 
final 
1954 
considered is 

Award 


ogether 


cators. The date on which nomina 


Award may be received 
1954 
citation 
gilt ot 
Publishing 


tions for the 
to be 

The 
scroll, 
supplied by the. Gregg 
McGraw-Hill Book 


presented each year at the 


June 30, 
and 
$500, 
Divi 
Company It is 
National 


\ssociation’s 


consists ol «al 
with a cash 
sion, 
Busi 
annual con 


ness Te achers 


vention 


Workshop Scholarships Available 


fifth summer 


graduate 


For the consecutive year 


workshop training courses are 


being made possible by the Committee on 
Family Financial Security Education. This 
available 


thirty 


veart scholarships are being made 


to more than three hundred and 
high and 
at the following leading universities: Uni 
Den 


ver, Miami University, University of Ore 


school teachers other educators 


versity of Connecticut, University of 


fi Pennsylvania, Southern 

Methodist University, University of Vir 

ginia, and University of Wisconsin 
These scholarships, awarded by the spon 


gon, University of 


universities and made possible by 
them from the Institute of 


soriig 
grants to 
Life 


educators 


qualified 
bette 
and finan 


Insurance, are made to 


order to encourage 


teaching of money management 
in S¢ hools and colle ges 

Herold ¢ Hunt 
sponsoring Committee « 
that 


thousand teachers and other educators 


cial security 

It is estimated by Dr 
head of — the 
prominent educators, more than one 
have 
so far benefited from the workshops ani! 
training 


school 


As has been the practice in the past, each 


the resulting in-service program 


sponsored by Various city stems 


university will follow its own program 


and curriculum but all of them will offes 


and discussion periods in addition 
laboratory work. All 


successfully completing these course 


lectures 
1o extensive partici 
pants 
will 
graduate degree 

At each workshop, a limited number of 


receive academic credits toward 


scholarships is being made available to 


“teams” from individual school systems 


are encouraging teams 


The 


consisting of one of 


universities 
two classroom teach 
ers, a supervisor, and perhaps a principal 
or superintendent, in the belief that such 
a group can do more to introduce a com 
wide program of instruction than 
can an individual 

Those awarded scholarships will receive 
diverse sub 
bank 


insurance, general insur 
programs, 


munity 


classroom teacher 


intensive instruction in such 


jects as income sources, budgeting, 
ing services, life 
ance, Social Security, 


personal taxes, borrowing and buying on 


Savings 


credit, home ownership, investments, and 
other phases of financial training of inter 


American youth today. In addition, 


participants will work on special materials 


est to 


to aid them in classroom instruction or 1p 
the development of local Financial Secur 
ity Education projects 

regarding the workshops 
may be obtained Wilfred Kelsey, 
secretary of the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madison 
New York 22, N. Y 


Information 
from R 


Avenue, 


Test for Administrative and 
Supervisory Personnel 


An announcement has been made of a 
newly developed test in School Administra 


After March 10, as 


service tor use 


tion and Supervision 


part of a complete testing 
in evaluation procedures for selecting prin 
superin 
available. The 


Princeton, 


cipals, and assistant 
tendent this test 
Educational. Testing 
New Jersey, recommend that users of the 
new test employ it in with 
the National Teachers 
mon Examination and for 
school positions, with the National Teach 


supervisors, 
will be 
Service, 


conjunction 
Examination Com 
elementary 


ers Examination Education in the Klemen 
School Optional Examination 
120 multiple-choice 


tary 

The test 
questions covering a 
knowledges, concepts, and abilities basic to 
administration and 


consists ot 


substantial range ot 


effective public school 
lypical of the areas covered 


rela 


supervision 
are pupil personnel practices, public 
curriculum 
tech 


tions, financial management, 


evaluation, instructional goals, and 


niques tor improving imstruction 


Mrs. Brown Honored 
The New Jersey 


recentl 


Association of Schools 
cited Mrs. Theodora 
Brown, head of secretarial studies at the 
Stafford Hall School of Summit, 
New Jersey, as teacher of the year “in 


recognition of het 


of Business 
Jusiness, 


many years of educa 


tional work and its quality, her devotion 
to her students, and her interest in public 


and civic organizations.” 


New York City Retirements 


Nathaniel Altholz, former 
busine education in the 
schools of New York City, 


supervisor of commercial subjects 


supervisor ot 
high 


and Catherine 


al ade mic 


Dwyer, 

vocational high schools of that city, 
retired during the past year 

(Additional next 


ilems on page ) 
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DPE Research Award Contest 
Announced 

John L Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Illinois, is the 
new chairman of the Delta Pi Epsilon Re 
search Award Committee, replacing Her 
man G, Enterline, Indiana University 

Studies completed in 1953 to be submit 
ted for consideration should be mailed or 
expressed prepaid directly to Dr. Rowe 
by February 15, 1954. Master’s theses, 
Doctor's dissertations, and independent re 
search studies are eligible. Participation is 
not limited to members of Delta Pi Epsi 
lon. The 19£3 contest is the Fourteenth 
Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Contest. 

The studies are carefully read by three 
judges who select one of the studies as the 
most significant study of the year. An 
nouncement of the winning study will be 
made at the Annual “Delta Pi Epsilon 
Janquet during the NBTA Convention, 
December, 1954 \ plaque will be 
awarded to the winner, and the study will 
be abstracted, published, and made avail 
able to members of Delta Pi Epsilon and 
others interested in it 


Rowe, 


DOCTORATES 


The University of Oklahoma has con 
ferred on Bernard V. Dellasega the «x 
gree of Doctor of Education. Dr. Della 
sega is on the faculty of the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


James F. Giffin, Eastern [linois State 
College, Charleston, Illinois, has been 
awarded the Doctor of Philosophy De 
gree by Northwestern University, Evan 
ston, Illinois. 


T. H. Penar, head of the Department 
Education at City 
City, Pennsylvania, re 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Educa 
University of Pittsburgh 


of Business Grove 


College, Grove 


tion from the 


Wilmoth c. Price, a member of the 
faculty of Winona State Teachers Col 
lege, Winona, Minnesota, recently re 
ceived the Doctor of Phil 
osophy from the University of Minne 


degree of 


sota, Minneapolis 


Eldred C. Speck of the University of 
Kentucky has been awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree by Northwestern 


University. 


J. K. Stoner, recently received the 
Doctor of Education 


University of Pittsburgh. 


degree from the 


PROMOTIONS 
Arnold Law has 


head the business department of 
Rouge High School, 
Michigan 


been promoted to 
River 


River Rouge, 


Glenn Griffin has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Purdue University 


Ohio State University has promoted 


Charles B. Hicks to associate protessor 
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New Jersey Schools Merge 


Fairleigh Dickinson College of Ruther 
ford, New Jersey, and Bergen Junior Col 
lege of Teaneck, New Jersey, have merged, 
with Peter Sammartino as head of the 
new Fairleigh Dickinson College and Wal 
president of Bergen 


ter Head, former 


Junior College, as provost 





RECENT DEATHS 





Nathan W. Barnes, until two 
ago a part-time teacher of business writ 
University, died in 


years 


ing at Columbia 
November after a long illness 
Clarence W. Edmondson, for thirty- 
eight years owner and operator of Ed 
School of Business, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, died recently. He 
had been in failing health for almost a 


mondson 


year 


George Gluck, a teacher in New York 
City schools for almost thirty-five years, 
died in October At the time of his 
death he was on the teaching staff at 
Dodge Vocational High School 

Byron Marshall, recently appointed 
department head at Edison Technical 
High School, Seattle, Washington, died 
recently 


C. M. Thompson, founder and presi 
dent of the Thompson Colleges at York 
and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, died re 
cently, following a long illness 


Old Volumes of Journal 
Available on Microcards 
Many libraries and educational institu- 
tions are confronted with the problem of 
obtaining out-of-print journals of impor- 
needed for the use ot 
Seeking to 


tance which are 
faculties and students. 
this hindrance to research, the American 
Library Association, through its Micro- 
card Committee, has fostered a project to 
provide inexpensive Microcard reproduc 
tion for reading through an enlarging ma 
chine. 

J. S. Canner & Company, Inc. of Boston, 
program of Microcarding 
virtually unobtainable 


solve 


has initiated a 
out-of-print and 
volumes of important serial publications. 
The selection of magazines to be micro- 
carded is based on the suggestions re- 
ceived from librarians. One of the items 
repeatedly asked for is the first ten vol 
umes of the JourNAL or Bustness Ept 

cation. J. S. Canner & Company, Inc 
were authorized to Microcard these vol 
umes of the JouRNAL, and they are now 
available in this form to libraries and edu 
cational institutions. 

Complete information may be obtained 
by writing to J. S. Canner & Company, 
Inc., 46 Millmont Street, Boston 19, Mass 

sack copies of Volumes 11 to 25, both 
inclusive, are available and may be ob 
tained by writing to the JouRNAL or Bus! 
NEssS Epucation, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

As reported in the October number of 
present volume and 
Bus! 


this magazine, the 
future volumes of the JOURNAL OF 
NEss Epucation will be available to lib 
raries in microfilm form. Inquiries should 
be directed to University Microfilms, 313 
North First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich 





Examines each stage of the basic 


accounting process .. teaches 
the fundamentals of business... 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 


By C. A. MOYER and HIRAM T. SCOVILL, 
both of The University of Illinois 


Unlike many other works in the 
field, this book recognizes that the 
beginning student of accounting has 
no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Asa result, it presents a care 
ful, step-by-step development of the 
basic accounting 
offers methods to be used in keep- 
ing accounting records and explains 
the for the meth- 
ods. In addition, it serves as a val 
introduction to business in 


procedures. It 


reasons various 


uable 


general, since business practices 


are stressed throughout. 


The book begins by outlining th 
fundamental steps taken in a com- 
plete accounting circle. It then 
deals with business procedure in 
general, and emphasizes the useful 
ness of accounting data. Payroll 
accounting is covered in a special 
chapter. Attention is focused on 
the fundamental aspects of partner 
ship. Finally, an approach to the 
study of cost accounting is shown. 
One of the Wiley Publications in 
Accounting, Hiram T. Scovill and 
C. A. Moyer, Editors. 1954, 631 
pages. $6.00. 


Send for an on-approval copy. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMY, by E. A. 
J. Johnson and Herman E. Krooss, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 420 pp. $3.75. 
\ text planned to serve as an introduc 

tion to economics which strongly empha 

The first part 

book traces the origins of our basic 

economic 1850 


The second section analyzes in more detail 


sizes historical background 
of the 
institutions up to about 
the process of adaptation of borrowed in 
stitutions to American needs, and describes 
added to the 
Europe 
this 


how new techniques were 


heritage America received from 


In so doing, the authors show how 
development has made it possible for the 
United States to have a higher standard of 
living than any other nation 

The book does not have the usual ques 
tions and problems for discussion and 
further study at the end of each chapter; 
nor does it have a bibliography However 
the ‘ootnotes do give good suggestions for 
reading. The book therefore is 


designed for the general public 


further 
probably 
and for reference purposes rather than as 
a primary college textbook. In spite of the 
fact that this book 
amount of detail of historical background 


ce mtains an unusual 


and a multitude of information about con 
temporary phenomena, the material is pre 
that 

who has 


sented so effectively anyone who is 


really interested and even a 
superficial awareness of our economic life 


can profit by its careful reading 


TWENTY DAYS TO BETTER SPELLING, 
by Norman Lewis, New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 244 pp. $2.95. 


Arranged for one hour’s study each day 


for twenty days, this handbook aims to 


increase the reader’s spelling ability, to 
make him a more accurate speller, to elim 
unconscious errors, and 


doubts 


most of the 
settle 


misspelled words 


inate 


to help about commonly 

Easy memory aids, simple mnemonic de 
vices clear confusion for many words. The 
intormal style of writing, careful ot 
ganization, and thorough review te hniques 
make the material 
study. A 


book 


interesting even for 


casual visual-aid card, included 
with the 
process, 

Such 


use of the 


assists in the learning 


a book is helpful for the personal 
individual who knows he has a 
valuable for 


spelling difficulty; it is also 


the teacher who must be able to answer 


questions about spelling rules 


GOOD CLASSROOM PRACTICES IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon Committee, Monograph 85, South- 
Western Publishing Company. Single 
copy free. 


Believing that every teacher has some 
special techniques which aid him in pres 
student 


Epsilon 


management, 
Delta Pi 


entation, classroom 


and teacher rapport, 
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initiated a survey among its members to 
collect as many classroom practices as pos 
sible for publication These are not neces 


sarily “new” ideas, nor is the origin cer 


tain in all cases; they should be, however, 
of help to the young business teacher espe 
cially and even to the older teacher who 
different idea As the 
“Many of the 


‘folklore’ of 


is looking for a 


monograph states practices 


part of the common 


are a 


business education—their exact origins un 


known, their characteristics formed and 


reformed as they have passed from teachet 
mouth, by demon 


to teacher by word of 


stration, through methods courses, work 


shop groups, conferences, or magazin 
articles.’ 
included hor basi and 


bookkeeping 
distributive 


Practices are 


consumer business, business 


communication, business law, 


education and salesmanship, guidance and 
placement, office practice and business ma 


chines, personality and character traits, 


shorthand, and typewriting 


The committee which finally 


transcription, 
selected and 
edited those practices printed were: H. G 
Wells, edi 
Fred 


Inez Ray 
Moorman, M 
Woodward 


Enterline, chairman, 
tor, Mary Bell, John 


Tidwell, and Theodore 


READINGS IN MARKETING, Edited by 
J. H. Westing, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 322 pp. $3.95. 

Outside reading is a recognized requiré 
ment in school work. Students find it espe 
cially difficult to get at the different 
field as broad as marketing 
this 


man \ 
sources In a 
This book has been prepared to 
difficulty 

While the book 


more or ke 


meet 


has been organized «if 


cording to a traditional 
sequence, the divisions intentionally have 


been made quite broad. Each article 1 


prefaced by an introductory paragraph to 


give the reader some background against 


which to evaluate the reading. The main 


divisions are concerned with the 


distribution, the consumer and his chang 
industrial 


br ind 


ing needs, retailing, wholesaling 


marketing, agricultural marketing 


advertising, credit, and 


marketing 


ing and pricing, 


government and 


MONEY AND BANKING, 4th Ed., by 
Major B, Foster, Raymond Rodgers, 
Jules |. Bogen, and Marcus Nadler; 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 633 pp. 
$5.95. 


This book has been used for many year 


and therefore its presentation has graduall 


been reworked toward constant improve 


ment. The fourth edition brings the mate 


rial up to date and continues to pres 


the fundamentals of banking and finance 
in terms of historical and current illustra 


tions. The a ion of review questions and 


problems for discussion at the ends of 


each chapter are new in this edition. The 
teachability of the 


greatly improve the 


book 


A WOMAN'S GUIDE TO FINANCIAL 
SECURITY, by Joyce Clarke and Sally 
Dickson, New York: M. Barrows & 


Company, Inc., 185 pp. $2.75. 


Perhaps business teachers (women) do 


this type 
However, it may 
about and per 


book ot 


teachers 


not need a quite as 


as other 
title to know 
as a simple reference im the 


much 
be a handy 
haps to use 
classroom 

As the title implies, this book was writ 
ten by women tor women women who 
must handle a pay check, family money, or 
invest an inheritance securely. Social Se 
curity, pension plans, savings accounts, life 
insurance, government savings bonds, real 
estate, stocks and bonds, mutual funds are 
all discussed in some detail. Simple in 
vestment plans are suggested for women in 
different financial situations and with dit 
fering family responsibilities 

Only 
ment are 
cise, direct discussion technique makes the 


under 


the simplest essentials of invest 


presented, but the authors’ con 
reference interesting and easy to 
stand. From this discussion, the reader can 
then progress to more difficult literature on 
the subjects he (she) has under considera 
tion 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS FOR COL. 
LEGES, by Cecil Puckett and Clyde 
Beighey, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 704 pp. $5.50. 

For the freshman, 
to Business for Colleges, 
prets, and explores the facts of business 
career selection, 

thorough ex 


Introduction 
inter 


college 


teac hes, 


guidance in 

basic orientation training, 
ploration of all areas of business are pro 
student of this text 

ind pictures plus an in 
style make the book very 


Fundamental 


vided the 

Charts, graph 
teresting writing 
units, 


Fac h 


more parts 


attractive. It is organized into six 


( mmprised ot twetty-two chapters 
divided into two or 


concise, and 


chapter 1s 


to insure complete, easy-to 
Questions, topics for 


doing 


read units of work 


discussion, problems and projects, 
and investigating projects, and up-to-date 
selected references complete the text 

\ full set of teaching materials is avail 
able—workbook, objective tests, and teach 


er’s manual and key 


1484 SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FOR RE- 
TAILERS, Research and Publications 
Division of the New York University 
School of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sity, New York: 109 pp. $2.00. 

This convenient spiral-bound publication 
bibliography of retail 

1952. It 


and pamphlets cover 


a comprehen ve 
literature published through 
sts important book 
ng all of retailing. It 

not include which 
found in such publications as The Indus 

trial Arts Index and Readers’ Guide 
The purpose of the bibliography is to 
and 


page) 


major areas does 


periodicals, may be 


retailers, teachers students 


provide 


(Continued on next 





to retailing 
convenience of the 


with a practical, concise key 
information, For the 
reader, the material is classified under 
twenty-two subject headings. These classi 
fications are subdivided into four groups, 
according to date of publication: before 
1930, from 1930 to 1939, from 1940 to 
1949, and 1950 to 1952. An author 
index gives all listings for each author by 
number 


jrom 


entry 
Some of the headings are accounting and 
and sales 


color, design and 


finance, advertising promotion 


chain stores; fashion ; 


consumer education; cooperatives; dire 


tories and sources of information; display 


and packaging; general management; gen 
eral retailing; history; interior decoration; 
marketing ; merchandise information; mer 
chandise management; personnel and train 
ing, planning and research; 
layout; public 


plant, equip 
and relations; sales 


management 


ment 


and salesmanship; small 


stores and specialized stores; teaching 


methods and course content 


BUSINESS POLICY by Charles L. Jami- 
son, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 580 
pp. $8.65. 


The problems of management are be 
coming increasingly complex and of great 
er interest to business educators than ever 
The this 


how to recognize business problems and to 


before aim of text 1s to show 


gather and analyze the facts from various 
sources to formulate the best polic ies. The 
kind of 
ment are carefully analyzed and the moti 
vation of these policies studied. 


decisions made by top manage 


Selected problems have been included at 
the end of each chapter to stimulate origi 
nality and judgment in formulating policy 
The topics presented include ownership of 
a business; kinds of management; execu 
tive training tor management ; policy mak 
ing and regulation; centralization and de 
centralization ; authority and responsibility ; 
staff, 


polic 1€s8 ; 


expansion policies; public relations 


sales policies; purchasing and 


personnel policies; financial, accounting, 
production, research policies; and organi 


zation for intramural activities 


RESTATEMENT AND REVISION OF AC- 
COUNTING RESEARCH BULLETINS, 
Committee on Accounting Procedure, 
New York 16, N. Y.: American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, 159 pp. $2.00, 
paper bound; $3.00, cloth bound. 


This important document supersedes and 
integrates the series of accounting research 
bulletins issued by the AIA from 1939 to 
1953. It authoritative con 
clusions of certified public accountants con 


presents the 


cerning generally accept d accounting prac 
tices 

Among the topics dealt with are form of 
statements, working 
intangible 


capital, inventory 


pricing, assets, contingency re 
serves, capital accounts, income and earned 
surplus, depreciation, taxes, and many 
others. A careful reading of this bulletin 
is a must for every teacher of accounting 
and would be rewarding to anyone inter 


ested in current business developments 
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CURRICULUM CHANGES FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Elsie Leah Shippy 
Linwood Rural High School, Linwood, Kansas 


The business curriculum for the small 
should be built 


youth and the community 


high school around the 


needs of needs 
communities differ greatly in their 


for business trained 


Secause 


areas of need youth, 


the sensible approach in curriculum chang 


ing is to provide frequent study of local 


and near-by town and city demands and 


arrange the business curriculum of the 


school on the basis of community needs 


so that it will prepare its 
the positions available, possible future edu 


graduates for 


cational pursuits, and life. 

In many small high schools one year of 
mathematics is required on the ninth grade 
level. This should be made to fit the needs 
of the 
fundamentals of algebra plus arithmetic 
Some individual variation within the class 


business students by giving the 


should be made. Those students who plan 
higher mathematics need to 


concentrate on the algebra. The low 1.Q 


to go on to 


students who will probably never use the 
algebra should be given practical business 
arithmetic work in 
keeping with their mental ability and their 
luture 

In the sophomore year beginning type 
writing should be available for all 
students, but 
use and 


problems for home 


nee ds 


made 
Personal 
students should be 
At the end of 


those personal use stu 


required of none 
vocational 
taught together in the class 
the first 


dents who cannot meet basic requirements 


semester 


will be permitted to discontinue the typing 
credit. At the end of the 
those 


with a half-year 


first year in typewriting students 


who finish should be ready to meet the 

standards of a beginning typing job 
The juniors and 

department should have the opportunity of 


alternately electing bookkeeping or short 


seniors in the business 


The bookkeeping should be a one 
During the 
the bookkeeping work should be arranged 
so that 


work on farm sets, the homemaking 


hand 


vear course second semester 


the students interested in farming 
may 
students on household sets, the future met 
chants on merchandising sets, etc. All the 
students working on a particular set should 
work in a socialized group 

In the fourth business de 
partment the students should elect to take 


year in the 


two business subjects, namely, either book 


shorthand and senior general 


The 


planned in 


keeping or 
general business 
units. The 


should be 


subjects 


business senior 


should he subject 


matter of these units arrange 


according to the business which 


the students have had and their future 


plans. For instance the shorthand students 


should take units on typewriting and tran 


scription, etc. For the group not interested 
in secretarial work the senior general busi 
planned around ad 


units should be 


vanced typing, business law, salesmanship, 


ncss 


advertising, economic geography, consumer 
education, ete 
The current business curriculum 
should be adjusted to fit the 
youth and the 
Above all, the teaching of business 
the development of ethical 


where 
necessary 
needs of needs of the com 
munity 


should 


stress 
character which is the most important need 


of youth 
The 


ment 


activities of the business depart- 


such as producing a school news 
paper or the school annual, the 
drive, F.B.L.A. Club, 
secretarial work for the 
other teachers, producing programs, hand 
bills and selling in 
stands, and community typing projects are 


magazine 


doing office and 
principal and 


posters, concession 


tremendous possibilities 
character 


all fraught with 
for good in the matter of 
growth. The daily work in the business de 
partment can be so organized as to utilize 
the daily routine to promote character de 


velopment. , 
Character Traits 


Work in. the 


their allied activities and projects can aid 


business subjects with 


the student in following 
traits 
curacy, punctuality, honesty, dependability, 
sincerity, adaptabil 


developing the 


character orderliness, neatness, ac 


fairness, cooperation, 


ity, concentration, resourcefulness, cour 
tesy, lovalty, industry, cheerfulness, thor 
oughness, initiative, and responsibility. The 
alert business teacher designs areas of 
work to develop the above traits as_ the 
need for them appears 

For example, neatness is a valuable char 
acter trait that can be emphasized through 
cleanliness in the schoolroom, the demand 
for neatness and accuracy of the work re 
quired, and neatness in teacher and stu 
dents. The business department should have 
a place for everything and everything 
should be in its place 

The business teacher can help the stu 
dents realize that the individual who is late 
interferes with the rights of 
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TO GET ‘A+’ TYPING SKILLS 


Wisconsin H. S. Uses 30 IBM's! 


After careful study, Kenosha’s Mary D. Bradford High 
School chose IBM Electrics to equip an entire classroom. 

In the first-year typing classes, 12 of the 13 students 
writing 60 words a minute or more were using IBM’s. 
And in the advanced typing classes the median jumped 
to an A+ rating. 

Students typed with fewer errors, showed greater 
enthusiasm for their work and were eager to spend more 
time typing. 

Wouldn’t IBM’s be good for your school, too? 


IBM writer 
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Teaching Typewriter" 


IBM, Dept. E-1 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


Please wend booklet, ‘‘Klectrie J ype 
writers in Kducation’’ and latest class 
room results 

We'd like to see your free, color sound 


moute, “Electric Typing Time” on 
date) 





FOR OVER IO0O YEARS 


“Sfaltionals save us $50,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 8 months!”’ 


—ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO., Mi/woukee 
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